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RADIATING MANIFCLD OF FORBES WARM AIR HEATER 


The simplicity of construction of the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS makes them the easiest t 
regulate and the most efficient and economical warm air heaters on the market. A feature that is a novel 
principal in warm air heating is the Radiating Manifeid used in the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS. 
By its use all the heated air that usually escapes up the chimney is extracted and retained and forced 
through the house. Only sufficient heat is left in the smoke and gas to create a good draft, and in this 
way heat is produced in larger volume from the same amount of coal. All cold air must pass through the 
flues of the radiator and each vertical flue is provided with solid extended wings, thus providing an im 
mense heating surface. 





DEALERS—Get in touch with us now, our proposition will interest you. The wonderful selling qual 


ities of the FORBES WARM AIR HEATERS are the logical reward of its sensible features. 
WRITE TODAY FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG AND SELLING PROPOSITION. 


TUBULAR HEATING & VENTILATING CO. 


228 QUARRY STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX AND CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS, 50 and 51. 
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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV. OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


_ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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moke and Soot are PORCELAIN ENAMELED 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
715 INDIANA ST. | 

















The FRONT RANK Club 


TRA OL] NAME Reo SreRew 
Have you joined it? 


The most wide awake dealers all over the country are joining; 


and if you haven't already done so, youd better join now--- 
while there is a chance. Get “‘in” on the 


FRONT RANE Steel Furnace “Wet The FRONT RANK Service 


which is called the “fool proof” furnace because it | ae i would make the dealer’s work easy if he were sell- 
is so simply yet scientifically built that even an ing even an inferior furnace---say nothing about a 


| Vee *\e catia 
unskilled operator doesn’t get into trouble with | Ral) superior article like the FRONT PANE: Stee! 


it; which burns any kind of fuel, and gets more Furnace. We furnish the dealer attractive win- 
dow and counter cards, with “pep” and “punch”; 


heat value from it because it has the longest fire ait: ; 
travel; which stays in order, has no direct draft ell ~ — inthem, calling attention to the Se BOs 
Sh otth aials i‘ Steel Furnace. We give him store signs, that 
to warp end buckle-—and which makes a booster ei > 29 stir up trade, and are spending thousands of 
out of every user. ~ —— = dollars in a National Advertising Campaign that 
Ask us about the FRONT RANE School Heater ' ff (et will make the name of the FRONT RANE Steci 
D> wd —7 Furnace a household term from sea to sea, and 


and Ventilator. It sells at sight to any modern 
make it still easier to sell this splendid furnace 


School Board. 
Good bye! We’re goinz 
. . home s 

Take a straight tip from us: If you don’t know what the too hot for us. 


‘* FRONT RANE Club’? might mean to you ina business 


way, write to us, and find out. 


Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Co. * 


4058 Forest Park Ave. St. Louis, Mo. ann ee eS -T. 

















ESTABLISHED 1880 
Representative of 
The Stove Tin Hardware 
Heating and Ventilat- 





ing Interests 


PupiIsHED Every SaTtTurRDAy 


Hardwairele COréeG 





Address all communications and 


remittances to 


DANIEL STERN 


Publisher and Proprietor 


910 South Michigan Avenue 





Chicago Illinois 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED STATES AND Its Possessions (Invatiably in Advance) ONE YEAR PosTAGE Patp $2.00 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES ONE YEAR PosTAGE Parp $4.00 


CANADA ONE YEAR PostTaGE Paip $3.00 


Entered as Second-Class Matter June 25 1885 at the Post Office at Chicago Illinois under Act of March 3rd 1879 
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THERE WAS a time in this country when merchants 
goods were as willing to 
work together for the 
of the trade as a sheep-killing dog is to 
associate on terms of loving kindness 


flock 


as a pair of strange 


selling the same class of 
common welfare 
Benefits of 
Getting 
Tegether. 
of lambs. Each 


with a was as 


wary of the other mountain cats. 
The more the neighborhoods in which they did busi 
ness overlapped, the less likelihood was there of aim 
exchange of brotherly courtesies in the management 
of their stores. The thought never occurred to them 
in their most extravagant dreams to give their fellow 
merchants the benefit of 


they had worked out for the gainful handling of busi- 


any improvements which 


ness. Individualism was in the ascendant. They 
viewed with jaundiced eye the introduction of the 
ways of democracy into the marts of sale. The, 


were still under the thrall of medieval traditions. It 


was competition to the knife, with thumbs down for 


the vanquished. The very idioms of the time reflecte 


their spirit. When one wanted to express the idea 


that two persons were at loggerheads, one simp!s 


quoted the familiar proverb, “Two of a trade never 


agree,” 
as the noonday sun. 


and forthwith one’s meaning became as clear 


Happily for our age, few traces remain of that o!d 
attitude of man devil take 
the hindmost.”” [from this it must not be concluded 


“every for himself and 
that the present generation of dealers has attained 
loftiness of purpose not known or practiced by the 
retailers of 
change 
two. 


other days. Human nature does not 


in so brief a stretch of time as a century or 
doubtless, 

The 
shifts in the 


Highmindedness, was quite as muci) 


now. difference must be 


m evidence then as 


attributed rather to basic processes of 
production and distribution than to any fundament:! 
alterations in the substance of heart and brain. 
Economic interdependence has grown so complex 
with the development of the factory system that we 
have all become necessary to one another. Co-opera 


tion, itself in reciprocity of ideas and 


plans, is the natural outcome of modern commerce. 


expressing 


National trade associations, state organizations, com- 
munity groups, and neighborhood clubs are so many 
Manifestations of the new order of things. Retailers 
engaged in the same line of business have discovere:| 
that they can help one another without loss of profit 
fo themselves individually. They 
discussion of merchandising without their backs to 
the wall. Though each brings something precious to 
the group, vet he can take 


can meet in free 


away with him the com 
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1917 $2.00 Per Year. 


without diminishing the 
the 


bined contributions of all 


sum of ideas and suggestions which constitute 


wealth of the 
The dealer who neglects joining the retail hardware 


organization. 


association of his state and who fails to take an active 
part in the business club of his neighborhood is losing 
advantages which his fellow merchants are coining into 
counsel there is 


dollars and cents. In a multitude of 


wisdom. By consorting with other retailers in . 


general body of the dealers of his locality, he learns 
how ty 


his 


percentage 


how to profit by the experience of others; 


strengthen his selling forces; how to improve 


store methods: and how to increase the 


f his collections. Uniting with the men of his trade, 


he acquires information and help whose value wt'i 
soon begin to appear on the pleasant side of the ledge: 
He need have no fear that competitors are waiting 
pounce upon him and strip him of his customers. 
The that 


nowadays to questions of service rather than of price. 


fact is competition is practically limited 


There is more than enough prosperity for all. Its 


even distribution is made possible by co-operation, not 


by merciless rivalry and commerciai piracy. 


THe UNCERTAINTY which characterized the days 


immediately following our declaration of war against 
a_ slight 


(sermany was responsible for 


Heavy falling-off of buying is. some lines of 
Buying. business. Pessimists—which is simpl, 
another name for folk with sluggish 
livers—filled the circumambient atmosphere with 
dark-brown prophecies of woe and spanic. Actuall 


succeeded in frightening a few timid 
The 


astonishingly 


they persons 


net outcome of their foreboding: 


that 


here and there. 


Was so iftsignificant many of the 
most prominent pessimists have since been convinced 
of the 


from the profession of forecasting so complex a thing 


need of a course of calomel and have retired 


as the future of American commerce, 
If, by 
the background of present-day prosperity, it 


any chance, a pessimist or two still lurks vi) 


will be 
reasons givei 


an easy task to smoke him out with the 


for their heavy buying, told by Joseph H. Appel, rep 


resentative of two big retail stores: “We base oui 
optimism upon the following fundamentals: Th: 
vlanting of additional acreage at the call of Presi 


dent Wilson will increase largely the crop output of 


our which means more natural wealth. 
“TLarge 
preparations, 


This 


country, 


amounts of money are being expended in 


and good wages ‘9 


ally all 


war giving work 


everybody. money is practi being ex 
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pended in the United States. 


Large expenditures 
made formerly by tourists now are made in our own 


country. Foreign trade merchandise is being supple- 
mented largely by American mefchandise, and Ameri- 
can manufacturers are rising energetically to the 
emergency, and making products of a quality and 
character that came formerly from abroad. The ex- 
perience of England and Canada, where business has 
remained good even in stressful times, is most en- 
-couraging.”’ 

That Mr. Appel was not talking merely for effect, 
is evidenced by the fact that the stores which he rep- 
resents have already spent $15,000,000 in the purchase 
of the biggest stock ever carried in the history of their 
business. While it is true that the general run of 
hardware dealers know how to gauge their needs 
‘when laying in new stock, nevertheless it is well to 
call their attention to the foregoing facts, lest an ex- 
‘cessive caution may lead them into unwise curtailment 
in the matter of buying. 








A MISTAKE is made by the merchant who places too 
much reliance upon an established line of customers. 
In Europe they have a second line trench 


Filling to fall back upon; and behind that, a 
me third line trench. If the first line is 


smashed, the second, or mayhap, the 
‘third, affords a new redoubt from which to wage the 
fight. Similarly, in the struggle for business the re- 
tailer must build up a second and a third line of cus- 
‘tomers upon which to fall back in case of need. Many 
‘things happen to customers. Some of them die. A 
number of them move out of the neighborhood. A 
certain per cent are drawn to rival stores by better 
advertising. Others quit buying at a particular store 
after years of patronage because of some real or 
fancied grievance. All these desertions and losses 
make a gap which must be filled by recruits. Window 
‘displays and local newspaper publicity will help build 
the secondary lines of customers. Merchandising re- 
sembles a gyroscope. It must maintain a certain 
speed. Below that minimum it collapses. The dealer 
‘must not relax his efforts to the point of being satis- 
fied with the number of customers he already has. If 
‘he does, his business is in danger of running down. 








TO SEE OURSELVES as others see us is not always the 
‘painful experience which preachers of humility would 
have us believe. Very often it is a de- 


hd lightful sensation which carries with it 
ea 
cone encouragement and a sense of work well 


done. When a customer tells you that 
‘he likes your store and your way of doing business— 
‘and this happens in real life oftener than you imagire 
—and he praises you for some act of thoughtfulness 
which you performed in his behalf, don’t blush and 
stammer out words of self-abasement. It is no crime 
to feel vain or delighted with praise of that sort.. You 
have earned it. You ought to enjoy it, no matter how 
much sour-faced moralists argue to the contrary. 
How, in the name of the exalted spinal protuber- 
ance of the Sacred Gnu, are you going to know that 
your own estimate of yourself is grossly exaggerated 
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or foolishly under value, or fairly accurate, if you do 
not strike a balance between praise and condemnation ? 
if you have done your best to make your store reflect 
what is best in your own character, is it not the sensj- 
ble thing to take joy in expressions of approval from 
your customers ? 

The ideal store comes into being through just such 
human touches of appreciation. A man will work for 
praise when he knows that he can earn it. Here, then, 
is the composite praise of many types of customers 
which has been repeated in one form or other in vari- 
ous publications. Even if you have read something 
like it before, it will do you good to read it again :— 
I like to go into a warm store—not necessarily steam- 
heated, but heart-heated—a store whose owner js 
cheerful, pleasant and obliging, and where the clerks 
act as if they were actually glad to see you. I hate 
like thunder to go into a store where I feel like an out- 
sider breaking into a family reunion. Usually I pick 
out a store by the window displays. It seems to say, 
Welcome; come in and make yourself to home; it 
costs you nothing to look around; glad to have you in- 
spect our stock. 

I prefer to deal with a store where I know the 
clerks work together without snarling at one another; 
where they receive proper credit for what they do; 
and where the proprietor treats them like human be- 
ings rather than galley-slaves. Moreover, when I go 
into a store it pleases me to have the clerk take my 
complete order, and then collect the articles and have 
them wrapped in as few bundles as possible. [ like 
to go into a store where there is plenty of light and 
where the ventilation is good. Of course, | always 
patronize the cleanest store I can find. For the sake 
of keeping my own accounts straight and of avoiding 
disputes I like to get a receipt for everything I buy 
for cash. I don’t expect to get a deed to a ten-acre 
farm with every dollar’s worth of hardware I buy, but 
| do look for 100 cents’ worth of value in return for 
the dollar; and I consider the dealer’s courtesy and 
good nature worth more to me than premiums and 
trading stamps. 








His REPUTATION among business men causes Pro- 
fessor Seligman of Columbia University to be listened 
to with respect when he speaks upon so 


Government serious a subject as prices and taxes un- 
Control of er war conditions Admittedly, a big 
Necessities. vate oa 


proportion of war income must be de- 
rived from a tax on private profits. Regulating prices 
may have the effect of curtailing production, in the 
opinion of Professor Seligman. He suggests that the 
nation may strike a balance between conflicting inter- 
ests by decreeing “for a few commodities of funda- 
mental importance, like coal, wheat, ships, etc., com 
plete government control of the supply ; for important 
raw materials and a few manufactures where rapidly 
increased output is unlikely, price regulation; for the 
great majority of commodities where actual combina 
tion or monopoly cannot be predicated, extra taxation 
of war profits in lieu of price regulation.” In any 
event, the business men of this country are prepared 
to do their share in the task of making the world safe 
for democracy. 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 








The Optimist, in a recent issue of the Philadelphia 
North American has the following remarks to make 
on what should be the watchword of every business 
organization. More and more are our leaders of 
thought and action paying heed to what were formerly 
called the little things in business and it is well to heed 
the remarks which the Optimist has so carefully 
penned : 

“Courtesy is the first thing we are taught the minute 
we enter the door,” he said to me, just yesterday. 

He was a tall, good-looking man whose engraved 
card proclaimed him a considerable official of one of 
the biggest public service corporations in this country. 

“There is no excuse for being discourteous,” he con- 
tinued. “And when any of our co-workers happen to 
forget their teaching in this line, we want to know of 
it.” 

That is the general feeling among corporation of- 
ficers and business officials everywhere. 

There never was a time when the cash value of 
courtesy was so fully appreciated. Never a time when 
hard-headed business men set so much store by it. 

Hence it becomes the part of wisdom for every 
young person who has an idea of getting on in the 
world seriously to consider this matter. 

x * * 

Stewart S. Crippen of L. B. Allen Company, sprung 
ths one as he was waiting to go down the elevator 
after he had lunched at the Hardware Club last 
Tuesday : 

“Mister Interlocutor, can you tell me the difference 
between a horse and an automobile ?” 

“No, Mr. Tambo, I cannot. Will you tell us the 
difference between a horse and an automobile?” 

“An automobile travels fastest when it is tired.” 

.* ¢ « 

W. A. Chenoweth, sales manager of Henry iDsston 
and Sons, tells this one: 

A darky running a ferry across the Alabama River 
was accosted by a poor white stranger who wanted to 
cross but hadn’t the wherewithal. 

Pete scratched his woolly poll, perplexedly, then 
queried: ‘“Doan’ yo’ got no money at all ?” 

“No,” was the dejected reply. 

“But it doan’ cost yo’ but three cents ter cross,” in- 
sisted Pete. 

“I know, but I hain’t got three cents.” 

After a final inward think, Pete remarked: 
tell yo’ what; a man what’s not got three cents am 


“T done 


jes’ as well off on dis side ob de ribber as on de 
odder.” 
* a ae 

My old “tillicum’”—that’s Siwash Indian for dear 
friend—Samuel Fi. Jacobs of Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, breezed into the offices of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Tuesday 
of this week and brightened the atmosphere of our 
‘anctum with this gleam of joyous humor.—Par- 
enthetically, I don’t care a fig whether the story has 
been told before or not—It’s too good to remain on 
the shelf. Here it is, furbished up anew: 
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On a pleasant Sunday afternoon an old German 
and his youngest son were seated in the village inn. 
The father had partaken liberally of the home-brewed 
beer, and was warning his son against the evils of in- 
temperance. “Never drink too much, my son. A gen- 
tleman stops when he has enough. To be drunk is a 
disgrace.” 

“Yes, father, but how can J tell when I have enough 
or am drunk?” 

The old man pointed with his finger. “Do you see 
those two men sitting in the corner? If you should 
see four men there, you would be drunk.” 

The boy looked long and earnestly. “Yes, father, 
but—but—there is only one man in that corner.” 

* * 

The successful man has no room in his itinerary for 
temptation and its attendant vices, the reason no doubt 
being that he has always worked so hard and has so 
engrossed himself in his work as to have little time 
for a favorable reception to this unwelcome visitor. 
Which reminds me of the reply Thomas A. Edison 
made to a New York minister who asked him what 
were the greatest safeguards against temptation. The 
great inventor replied: 

“T cannot answer the question as I have never had 
I have never had 
time, not even five minutes, to be tempted to do any 


any experience in such matters. 


thing against the moral law, civil law or any whatever. 
If I were to hazard a guess as to what young people 
should do to avoid temptation, it would be to get a job 
and work at it so hard that temptation would not exist 
for them.’ 

* 

Mrs. Arnold answered the letter carrier's whistle the 
other morning when | was expecting some very im- 
portant mail, but this trip the carrier brought one lone 
envelope and this is what it contained: 

Hardware Clerk’s Proposal. 
Dear Bell, I love you Mower each day! 
Of all the girls you are my Pick; 
And if I ever had my way, 
You may be sure I'll Steel you quick. 
When first I Saw your golden Locks, 
The Keys to which I hold in part, 
I hoped I could with Tackle-blocks 
Draw you more closely to my heart. 


Could I in my Repeating Arms 
But Clasp you, little maid divine, 

I'd Bolt you there with all your charm, 
And Rivet your sweet lips to mine. 

I’d Chain your heart’s door fast and fair, 
And Nail the Hinges on with bliss; 

I really love you, on the Square; 
You'll find no Grater love than this. 


So now I'll Screw my courage up 
And Axe you if my name will fit? 
If so, you’re just the needed cup 
Of Punch to Brace me up a Bit. 
So come to-night and we will File 
The papers, dearest little Plumb. 
I'll meet you at the outer stile— 
Just Wire me if you Can Nut come. 
—Your Adjustable Jack. 
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UP TO. THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 











The North Dighton Stove Company, Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, which recently was incorporated with a 
capital of $40,800 is under the management of the 


following: President, Daniel Crotty; Secretary, 
Henry H. Lincoln; Treasurer, John P. Drary. 
+o- 


BUSINESS MEN CONCEDE RIGHT OF THE 
GOVERNMENT TO FIX PRICES. 


ne of the most remarkable resolutions ever adopted 
by a national gathering of business men was passed in 
the recent war convention held at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. For the first time in the history of American 
commerce, a declaration was unanimously endorsed, 
affirming that it is right and proper for the Govern- 
ment to fix prices, and even nécessary to do so, on all 
materials needed to carry on the war, as well as those 
that affect the public interest. The convention said 
that this power of the Government to fix prices will 
stop all inflation of prices, “a condition under which 
American business has been laboring for some time.” 

The convention also went on record to the effect 
that the business men of the nation are ready to stand 
heavy taxes, to turn over their plants to the Govern- 
ment, and to do anything else that may be necessary 
to prove that the nation’s business is behind this war. 
Another resolution approved a recommendation made 
by Secretary of Labor Wilson, that employers and 
employes should not attempt to change existing stand- 
ards of work during the term of the war. Endorsing 
lederal mediation in disputes, among other resolu- 
tions passed was one advising a revision of prices 
based on the cost of production. A plan was suggested 
and approved “to permit business to pay war taxes 
in four quarterly instalments instead of annually.” 

Profiteering was condemned in no uncertain terms 
in a resolution which, while pithy, was characterized by 
directness. Universal military service was recom- 
mended in another resolution. It was requested that 
every organization affiliated with the Chamber should 
call a war meeting on or before November Ist, so 
that the members of these associations may receive 
officially the tidings of the action of the convention. 


-2e —_—_—— 
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WANTS REPAIRS FOR BRICK-SET COOKING 
AND HEATING SYSTEM 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorRD: 


Kindly advise who makes or has repairs for a heat- 
ing and cooking system that is brick-set. It can be 
used for cooking and has hot water pipes leading to 
radiators which at the same time heat the house. The 


name on it is “Heaten Range.” SUBSCRIBER, 


————,, Kansas, September 25, 1917, 








PREPARES TO FLOAT NEW LIBERTY LOAN, 


The bureau of Publicity of the United States Treas- 
ury Department sends out official matter for the week- 
ly press of our country, from which the following 
extracts are taken: 

The four great outstanding features of the first 
Liberty Loan have been said to be the promptness 
with which the issue was arranged and disposed of, 
the patriotism, earnestness and efficiency which marked 
the campaign, the magnificent result in the amount 
subscribed and the number of subscribers, and the 
avoidance of any interruption of the business of the 
country normally to be expected from so huge a de- 
mand upon the finances of the Nation. Liberty Loan 
sales on the New York Stock Exchange for the month 
of August totaled $19,595,000. The transactions in 
Liberty Loan bonds exceeded the combined sales of 
all foreign loans on the exchange by over a million 
and a half. 

Reports from all over the country indicate that 
banks and bankers and bond houses, newspapers and 
other periodicals, and the Liberty Loan Committees 
and other organizations and individuals who were so 
patriotically active and efficient in promoting the sale 
of the first issue of the Liberty Loan bonds are getting 
prepared and holding themselves in readiness to make 
the second issue as great a success as the first. 

In view of the fact that the second issue of Liberty 
loan bonds may differ in some respects from the 
bonds of the first issue, in that they may bear a higher 
rate of interest and be subject to the superincome tax, 
the question of converting the bonds of the first issue 
into bonds of the second issue is receiving a great deal 
of consideration. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo has suggested 
that holders of interim certificates who desire to con- 
vert their purchase into bonds of the second issue hold 
their certificates and turn them in in exchange, for 
bonds of the second issue rather than secure theif 
bonds of the first issue and turn them in in exchange. 
No charge will be made for such exchange. A ques- 
tion has arisen as to within what time the holders of a 
liberty-loan bond of the first issue can exercise the 
right of conversion into a bond of the second issue. 
Until the pending bill has become a law and the details 
of the second issue of liberty-loan bonds are definitely 
settled the question may be considered as largely aca 
demic. 

Some financial writers say that wonder was © 
pressed that $2,000,000,000 worth of liberty bonds 
affected the money market of the country so little, but 
that the wonder has ceased, and it is believed that the 
awakened credit of the United States can absorb many 
billion dollars more without making a ripple in the 
money market. 
















AND GOLD CATALOG COVER. 


“My, what a perfectly gorgeous book!” 

She was waiting for the clerk in Chapman’s hard- 
ware store to make out her bill, when her glance hap- 
pened to catch the glint of the red and gold embossed 
design on the brown-colored cover of a catalog. 

“May I look at it more closely?” she asked. 

The clerk, who is wise in his generation, hastened 
to place it in her hands without a word of comment. 
She turned the richly illustrated pages with little gur- 
gles of delight. Presently, she found voice to exclaim: 

“Why, this is really a work of art! 
poet couldn’t have had his songs printed in more 
beautiful form. I never knew that stoves 
could be made so wonderful.” 

‘But I don’t see all these gorgeous stoves and ranges 
she remarked, looking around the 


Dear me, a 


and ranges 


here in your store,” 
premises. 
“No, that’s so, 
room enough for all of them. 
It’s a beauty, isn’t it? 
he continued, “ 


“We haven't 
There's one over there, 


” the clerk responded. 
for example. ° 

“You see,” 
ful catalog of the Globe Stove 
to show our customers when they 
something different from what we have in stock 


why we keep this wonder- 
and Range Company 
happen to want 


when we happen to be all sold out on a special Globe 
stove or range which they want. We can get any one 
of the stoves or ranges in a hurry by wiring our order 
in to the Company’s plant at Kokomo, Indiana.” 

“My sister is to be married next month and I'm cer- 
tainly going to have her come in here with me tomor- 
row to look at this Kokomo Globe Range on page 62 
of this catalog. Isn't it perfectly stunning!” 


“Yes, indeed,’ answered the clerk, “but there are a 
lot of other mighty fine ones in the book also. I’m 
We need 


it right here in the store dozens of times a day.” 
“Oh, I wouldn't dream of asking you to give it to 


sorry I can’t give you this catalog for keeps. 


me,” she said. “I’m glad I had a chance to see it.”’ 
she concluded, folding her receipted bill 


“I’m coming back tomorrow 


‘Goodby,” 
away in her hand bag. 
with my sister.” 

. —____—__--#. 


LIQUID FUEL STOVE Is - PATENTED. 


Lee S. Chadwick, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to 
The Cleveland Metal Products Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has obtained United States patent rights, under 
number 1,240,312, for a liquid fuel stove described in 
the following: 


In a stove of the char- 
acter set forth, the com- 
bination of a _ burner, 
a distributing receptacle 
communicatively con 
nected to the burner, a 
supporting el®ment_ se- 
cured to the frame of 

/ P the stove adjacent the 

/ distributing receptacle, a 

| 1,240,312 \\ carrier hinged on a sub- 

stantially horizontal axis 

to said element and ca- 

pable of swinging from a position alongside said element to 

an inverted position above the distributing receptacle, a dis 

Pensing receptacle supported by the carrier, and means for 

sustaining the carrier in a position to support the dispensing 

receptacle free of and in operative relation to the distributing 
réceptable. 


4 
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WOMAN GOES INTO RAPTURES OVER RED FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD TAKES STEPS 


TO END LONG TIME CREDITS. 


Preliminary steps have been taken by the United 
States Federal Reserve Board at Washington, D. C., 
to abolish long time credits in this country during 
the period of the war, to conserve the financial re- 
sources of the country in a more liquid condition. Gov. 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board has asked each 
of the twelve Federal Reserve banks to encourage in 
every way possible the abolition of the six months’ 
promissory note, and the substitution of ninety day 
notes instead. 

Hereafter the Federal Reserve banks will not re- 
discount commercial paper that has more than ninety 
days to run except. in the case of agricultural paper, 
where often the six months’ period is essential. This 
action will not work any hardships upon the business 
interests of the country, either wholesale or retail. A 
long time credit is more or less a gamble even in the 
most favorable circumstances. Hardware dealers 
would be better off if they would do more of a cash 
business. 


—__—_.-_—_—__~@2.—— — 


CHANGES WOOD WASTE INTO SMOKELESS 
FUEL BY NEW PROCESS. 


The 15,000 cords of wood waste which are daily 
destroyed British Columbia according to the con- 
servative estimate of millmen can be converted into 
10,000 tons of smokeless fuel at a factory cost of 
$2.50 per ton. An experimental plant has been con- 
structed at Nanaimo, British Columbia, by the recently 
incorporated National Patents, Limited, where the 
new process is already in operation on a small scale. 

A progressive distillation process is used which is 
carried on entirely by means of cold and heated gas. 
The wood waste becomes carbonized under the treat- 
ment. It remains remarkably free from foreign sub 
stances of any kind. “Rated on a basis of British 
Thermal Units, it can be retailed anywhere along the 
upper coast for $6 per ton and give a larger number 
of heat units weight for weight than any other fuel 
approximating it in price. 

_ oe 


SECURES PATENT FOR OIL STOVE. 





United States patent 
White and I*red 


Massachusetts, assignors 


Under number 1,240,522, 
rights have been granted to red E. 
erick FE. 


to the Central Oil and Gas Stove Company, Gardner, 


| looper, Gardner, 


Massachusetts, for an oil stove described in the fol- 


lowing: 

An oi stove 
comprising a base 
made of inverted 
tray form, legs se- 
cured to the cor- 
ners of said base 
flaring outwardly 
beyond the walls 
of the base and 
having upwardly 
extending corner 
extensions, a body 
\, made of sheet 
metal and bottom- 
less, and of less 
width and length 
than the base so that it fits within the extensions of the legs 
and also fits within the flange of the base when the same is 
inverted, substantially as described. 








1,240.522 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 44 to 49 inclusive. 








The Modern Tool Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, has 
started work on a plant addition to cost $10,000. 

The Champion Hardware Company, Geneva, Ohio, 
has increased its capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

The Supplee-Biddle Hardware Company, Philadel- 
phia, of which Edwin Knight is secretary, is having 
preliminary plans drawn for a plant addition. 

Frederick Eames Copper, scientific manager for the 
Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Massachusetts, has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant in the ordnance 
reserve of the United States Army. 

The New York Tool Manufacturing Company, 
Alpine, New Jersey, has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $25,000 to manufacture and deal in tools. 
A. F. Andrews, Peter Turpeach and B. S. Yankus 
are the incorporators. 

red J. Meyers of the I’. J. Meyers Manufacturing 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, was chosen treasurer of 
the National Association of Ornamental Iron and 

sronze Manufacturers at their annual meeting in 
- Chicago September 19th and 2oth. 

Lovell Manufacturing Company of Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been so busy making clothes wringers for 
different manufacturers of washing machines that they 
have been compelled to increase their facilities and are 
now erecting a huge four story addition to their plant. 
The new building, 75x103 feet, is solidly constructed 
of brick. 





ANNOUNCES NOMINATIONS FOR BOARD OF 
GOVERNORS OF THE HARDWARE 
CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


The nominating committee of the Hardware Club 
of Chicago, with Henry Stuckart as chairman, faced 
a harder task than any set of judges in a beauty contest 
when it came to picking out six members from an 
organization noted for its wealth of ability and execu- 
tive talent. Luckily for the men who constitute the 
committee they will not have to suffer a bombardment 
of criticism, disappointment, jealousy, sarcasm, and 
envy in submitting the following list of names: 

H. H. Hopkins A. Vere Martin 
C. S. Meacham John Mills 
B. M. Moore Pritchard Stewart 

Every one of these men is fit to serve on any board 
of governors, local or national, in the hardware indus- 
try of the United States. It is going to be a case of 
choosing the best among the best, therefore, at the 
annual election of members to the Board of Governors 








of the Hardware Club of Chicago to hold office for 
the ensuing three years, which will occur Friday, 
October 5, 1917, between the hours of 12 M. and 6 
P. M. at the Club Rooms. 

The secretary, Arthur Lussky, says that he expects 
a record-breaking attendance, so that a full vote may 
be cast, assuring the incoming Governors that they will 
have the hearty co-operation of all the members in 
furthering the best interests of the Club. Dinner will 
be served when the polls close at 6 o’clock. An hour 
later the same evening the Annual Meeting of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago will take place. As there 
are many matters of considerable value to the mem- 
bership coming up for discussion, it is predicted that 
this meeting will be unusually well attended. 





PITTSBURGH HARDWARE DEALERS HOLD 
FIRST MEETING OF SEASON. 


The Pittsburgh Hardware Dealers’ Association bul- 
letin, which is named “The Ass’n Corkscrew” because 
it “has a point and a pull,” and “opens the way to good 
things,” is again going the round of the members. 
Under date of September 21st it announced the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Association, which was held 
Friday evening, September 28th, at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel. In this notification President George Saupe 
and Secretary Charles W. Scarborough join in urging 
the members to put their shoulders to the wheel after 
the long vacation and give a good boost for associa- 
tion work. W. F. McQuiston was scheduled to have 
charge of the “Question Box” at the meeting. 


_— 
oo 


PRODUCES HANDY COMBINATION OF 
SCREWDRIVER AND HAMMER. 





An all metal, nickel plated screw driver with 
knurled handle, which is manufactured by the Cres- 
cent Tool Company of Jamestown, New York, is 
cleverly constructed to serve a double purpose. The 
haft of the screwdriver is pivoted in the center of 
the hollow knurled handle in such a manner that its 
top end presses against a movable piece of steel 
which rests upon a powerful spring in the upper third 
of the knurled handle. A slot runs through this handle 
for two thirds of its length. The screwdriver can be 
pulled oat of this slot to a position at right angles to 
the handle. The screwdriver then becomes the handle 
of a hammer formed by the knurled cylinder in which 
its haft formerly rested. The convenience of such 
a tool admits of no doubt. It is a handy instrument 
to have in the home for odd jobs about the house. 
Hardware dealers can add it to their stock without 
fear of being burdened with a complicated device 
which brings more complaints than sales. 






















—_— 





























SAYS FARMERS DO 
GOODS AND ARE WILLING TO PAY 
FOR VALUE. 


Thanks to the general use of automobiles, the trad- 
ing radius of towns has increased to 20 miles during 
the past five years. This means that the hardware 
store in town has enlarged its possible reach of sales 
to a like extent. Arguing from this fact as a base, 
Frank B. White, managing director Agricultural Pub- 
lishers’ Association, reasons that the retailer must 
change his methods of approach in order to profit by 
the opportunities growing out of quick automobile 
transit. He says that the farmer is not looking for 
cheap goods. It is a mistaken notion, he tells us, that 
some people have that the farmer buys cheap things. 
The reason he buys cheap things is because those are 
the things that are forced upon him. The reason he 
buys so much from the mail order houses is because 
he wants better things than the average local merchant 
has to offer him. 

These are days of association activities. Every ef- 
fort must be co-ordinated. In the State of Illinois 
there is what is called a Community Betterment 
Committee of one hundred. One of the committee- 
men made an investigation of his home town. He 
found that there were over 35 different associations, 
each going its own way and getting nowhere, caring 
nothing about the others. The farmer has the largest 
income. That gives him the largest buying power. 
The farmer is an intelligent buyer. He wants quality. 
He is willing to pay for value, but he wants a full 
dollar’s worth in value. The farmer has evolved 
from laborer to capitalist. Believe it? Ask the banks. 
ls it not true that the farmer has made greater 
progress in the development of his business than have 
you merchants? He has applied the arts and science 
of good agriculture, and he has been instructed by the 
Government, agricultural colleges, and particularly by 
the farm papers, to improve his home conditions. Two- 
thirds of the country people own their homes. Two- 
thirds of the city families rent homes. Try the coun- 
try. There are ten times as many persons engaged in 
farming as in the next largest occupation. The total 
rural population is 53.8 per cent of the total population 
of the United States. The farmer’s buying power is 
52 per cent. 

This brings us to that much discussed subject— 
the mail order business. It is a fact that the mail order 
business of this country has reached immense propor- 
tions. Two and a half million dollars per day is the 
estimated amount received in cash by mail order 
houses. If you can show the farmer that the business 
you are doing in his community is adding to his prop-. 
erty values, and if you are friendly and kindly to him 
and his family, interesting yourself in all the public 
developments that will help the farmer’s condition, 
you become his friend and he becomes your customer. 
The mail order house has a hard time breaking 
through a line of defense of that kind. Build high the 
Walls of your community life, not only for town, but 
for the country that represents the trade radius sur- 
founding the town. 


NOT WANT CHEAP HARDWARE DEALER SAVES 


lunch today. 
pulling me out of the hole.” 


tained United States patent rights, 


by the things they laugh at.—Goethe. 
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HAPPY HOME 
BY HELPING HUSBAND CHOOSE MEAT 
AND FOOD CHOPPER. 


“By Golly, Steve, you've got to help me out of 
the hole!’ exclaimed Frank Munroe as he came hurry- 
ing into Steve Ruyter’s hardware store just before 
closing time last night. 

“What’s on your mind besides your hat?” jokingly 
inquired his friend Steve. 

“The wife told me to get her a meat grinder,” 
Munroe, “and this is the third time I’ve started home 
without it. She'll give me the dickens if I don’t bring 
some kind of a contraption home tonight.” 

“The worst of it.is,” he added, “that I don’t know 
any more about meat gr.nders, or whatever you call 
the darned things, than an armless man does about 


said 


playing’ the banjo.” 

“TIf’s that’s all that’s worrying you,” replied his 
friend the hardware man, “you can consider your 
troubles over right this minute. When it comes to 
handling an A-1 line of meat and food choppers, yours 
truly is Johnny-on-the-spot. Here’s one they call the 
‘Enterprise’ and it sure is a dandy. It cuts the meat 
in even pieces and it doesn't squeeze all the juice out 
of it.” 

“Take it from me, Frank,” he continued, “if you 
want to square yourself with your wife, this ‘Enter- 
prise’ Meat and Food Chopper will turn the trick for 
you. It’s made by a big firm back East—the Enter- 
prise Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. About 
out of every 
hundred women that come 
in here to buy meat and food 


\ ee ue ninety-nine 
\\EnreRPRise % ’ 
FOOICHOPPER \ 


Vac 
' Ay 


choppers buy this brand.” 
“All right, Steve,” Mun- 
roe decided, “wrap it up. 
my happy 
The ‘smokes’ are on 


You've’ saved 


home. 





me. Here are a couple of 
good cigars the boss gave 
me when we were out to 


Goodby, old scout. Many thanks for 


SECURES PATENT FOR POSTAL BOX. 


Charles Forth, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, has ob- 


under number 


1,240,190, for a postal box described in the following: 
In combination with a stand- 

ard provided with a_ vertical 
stud, a postal box, a depending 

3 socket member fastened to the 
under side of the box and pro- 
vided with an internal bracket 
inclosed thereby, said socket 
member being rototably mount- 
ed on the standard, with the 
bracket loosely surrounding the 


1,240,190 


J 





stud, and a head on the stud to confine the bracket thereon, 
said head being inclosed by the socket member and being in- 
accessible from the outside. 





7a — 


By nothing do men show their character more than 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 











SHRUBBERY AND ROCKS LEND REALISM TO 
HUNTING WINDOW DISPLAY. 

Even though he sees so much of shrubbery and rocks 
in nature, the average person feels strongly attracted 
when he spies the selfsame objects in a store window. 
When utilized in a window display these bits of nature 
seem to be a rarity that draws attention. Moreover, 
they are inexpensive and generally enhance the beauty 


camp fire was shown by means of a strong electric 
light colored red and pieces of charred wood. 

In the foreground of the window reposed the display 
proper, consisting of guns, cleaning rods, cartridge 
belts, cartons of shells and cartridges, hunting knives 
etc., together with cut-outs and other advertising ma- 
terial in a neat, symmetrical arrangement. 


’ 


The win- 
dow display as a whole is a commendable specimen of 


a hardware store’s exhibit of hunting supplies. 











Windew Display of Hunting Goods Awarded Honorable Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD Window 


Dispiay Conipetition. 


of the display to a very considerable degree. 

In the window display pictured in the accompanying 
illustration, shrubbery and rocks were appropriately 
Inasmuch as the back- 


ground represents an outdoor scene, the branches and 


employed with good effect. 


boulders fit right into the picture and impart to it a 
strong touch of realism. 
by N. 
Deming, New Mexico, and received honorable mention 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD Win- 


This display was arranged 
P. Elufson for J. A. Mahoney, Incorporated, 


dow Display Competition. 

The background for this exhibit of hunting goods 
was of white muslin on which rocks were painted. 
Other boulders were set up by means of painted cut- 
The hunters with their 
dogs and guns formed the center of the picture, and 
off to the sides were arranged the native shrubbery 
and rocks. Just in front of the hunter to the right a 


outs of composition board. 





Arranged by N. P. Elufson for J. P. Mahoney, Incorporated, Deming, New Mexico. 


GIVES NEW DEFINITION OF SUCCESS. 

I think it was Mr. Armour, says W. C. Freeman in 
Advertising News, who gave this definition of success: 
He did not 
You 


“Success is getting what you go after.” 
say that success hinged on accumulating money. 
and I both know many men who are failures, even 
We 


also know many others who have made a big success 


though they do possess a great deal of money. 
of life without accumulating a dollar. Yes, success 
is getting what you go after, but the most satis/actory 
success is that which places a man in a position to be 
of great service to his fellows. The man who accum- 
ulates money can be, of course, of great service to his 
fellows, and a great many are, but the big things in 
the world are accomplished by men who work un- 
selfishly. 




















TEACHES HARDWARE MERCHANTS HOW TO 
GET FRONTAGE VALUE BY WINDOW 
DISPLAY COMPETITION. 


land values are measured in the cities not by acres 
nor by rods and perches. A lot on a business thor- 
oughfare is figured by the number of linear feet which 
front the street and not primarily by its depth or area. 
Prices for real estate of this nature are based upon 
the contention that the greater the extent of frontage 
there is in which to exhibit goods for sale the more 
numerous are the possibilities of attracting the notice 
of probable purchasers. It is generally conceded that 
the space available for window display costs more than 
any equal amount of room on the premises. Consider- 
ation of this fact prompts us to inquire: What is your 
window area earning for you in comparison with the 
rest of your store? Does it bring returns in propor- 
tion to the amount which you have invested either in 
the form of rent or of taxes and expenses of building? 
How much unproductive money does it represent ? 

These and similar questions suggest themselves to 
the retailer who takes inventory of his resources. Fre- 
quently the answers are not of a sort to give encour- 
He is forced to the conclusion that his net 


If his dis- 


appointment does not spur him to search for plans and 


agement. 
profits are below reasonable expectation. 


contrivances wherewith to improve the situation, he is 
a dullard upon whom it is useless to spend printer’s 
ink, 


that tribe are becoming as scarce as pin-feathers on 


Luckily for the business of our country, men of 


a bullfrog. 

The number of contestants already entered in the 
Window Display Competition of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HARDWARE REcorD is indication enough that re- 
tailers everywhere are alive to the importance of store 
frontage. Dealers pay rent or taxes on the property, 
according as they are tenants or owners, for every 
one of the twenty-four hours from sunset to sunset. 
The store is open, at most, only half that time. Pro- 
prietor and clerks cease selling at the end of the day. 
But the window display is at work long before and 
after hours. Though it draws no wages, it is a tire- 
less producer of wealth. 
lates its hours of labor. 


No walking delegate regu- 
To 
every passer-by it proclaims the eminence of standard 
brands. 


It is always on duty. 


It enables the merchant to leave a message 
to the people who pass his store, when he goes home. 
The next time the store is opened, persons come in to 
buy who know what they want from having studied it 
in the window exhibit. A quick sale is made, Min- 
utes are saved which can be devoted to other sales. By 
Joining AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HarpwWare. REcorD 
Window Display Competition the dealer learns how 
to get more value out of his store frontage. The 
effort which he makes to equal the effects achieved by 
other contestants will develop cleverness and original- 
ity. Acquaint yourself with the terms controlling the 
award of the cash prizes. They are not intricate nor 
a to follow. You do not need to be a novelist to 
write the description required in the conditions of 
the competition given herewith. 


Th , Award of Prizes. 
€ prizes will be awarded as follows: 


First prize, $50 in cash, for the best photograph 
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and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines. 

Second prize, $25 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in excellence. 

Third prize, $15 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in excellence. 

Fourth prize, $10 in cash, for the photograph and 


description fourth in excellence. 
Conditions of Competition. 
The conditions of the competition are as follows: 


The photographs must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. These photographs and descrip- 
tions may be sent by mail or express, charges prepaid, 
and must reach this office not later than November 
15, 1917. Address all photographs and descriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorp Win- 
dow Display Competition, 910 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put up a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of three will be ap- 
pointed ; one of them will be an expert window dresser 
and one an experienced hardware man. This Com- 
mittee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 
and descriptions received, without knowing the names 
or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
serves the right to publish all photographs and de- 
scriptions submitted. 


RECORD re- 


a — 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev 


eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 


supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 
ber as given herewith: 

25,400.-A company in Switzerland desires to purchase o1 
secure an agency for the sale of tools, garden implements 
tools and hardware for joiners, blacksmiths, smiths, and 
similar shops. Quotations may be made f. 0. b. American 
ports. Correspondence should be in French. Reterences 

25,401—A firm in British East Africa wishes to buy general 
hardware, such as tools, enamel ware, cutlery, etc.; and axes 
with round and oval eyes, weighing from two to four pounds 
each, packed 1 dozen to the box, about 1,000 boxes of which 
can be used annually. Payment will be made by sight draft 
with bill of lading attached. Quotations are preferred in 
English sterling. Goods should be packed in extra strong 
cases with waterproof lining and wrappings. References. 


25,414—A man in Italy desires quotations on the follow- 
ing goods: Knives, bits, scissors, trepanning drills, ice cream 
freezers, etc. Catalogs and samples are solicited. Corre- 


spondence should be in French or Italian 

25,419—A firm in Russia is in the for cutlery. 
References 
and cata- 
should be in 


market 


Correspondence in Russiat, French, or English. 

25,421—A Russian concern requests price lists 
logs of machinery and tools. 
Russian. 


Correspondence 
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EMPHASIZES VALUE OF INDIVIDUALITY IN 
SELLING METHODS. 


Advertising is one of the main. features in a success- 
ful hardware business. There are as many ways of 
advertising as there are merchants. You may use a 
system of your own, or you may use a standardized 
system as put out by professional ad writers. In any 
event it is absolutely necessary, in these days of re- 
lentless competition, to keep your name continuously 
before the public. 

This was one of the valuable pointers driven home 
to the members of the Tennessee Retail Hardware 
Association at their annual convention by Hamp Wil- 
liams, the well-known hardware man of Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, who in addition to being an ex-president of 
the Arkansas Retail Hardware Association and a 
former member of the Arkansas State Senate, car- 
ries such an imposing list of titles as City Commis- 





Hamp Williams. 


sioner, member of the Hot Springs School Board, 
Federal Food Commission for Arkansas, and presi- 
dent of the Missouri Valley Implement and Vehicle 
Association. Mr. Williams spoke on the “Value of 
Specific Advertising and Individuality in Selling 
Methods.” The following paragraphs attest to the 
fact that he practices what he preaches in regard to 
specific advertising and individuality : 

It is advisable to carry advertisements in your home 
paper at regular intervals. I do this and follow it up 
with my own individual way of advertising. In work- 
ing out my latest scheme, this year, I bought 1,000 
small paper pill boxes. On these boxes were placed 
gum labels on which our advertisement was printed. 

In each box we put 15 gourd seed of three dif- 
ferent varieties. When a customer came in from 
the country we would ask him if he had a boy. 
If he said he had, we would get the boy’s name and 
postoffice address. We would tell the father to take 
those gourd seeds to his boy and assist him in planting 
them in some good, rich place. We explained to him, 
at the same time, the different kinds of seed and men- 





tioned what a nice thing it would be to have the gourd 
dippers as we once had many years ago, and asked 
him to tell his son to bring us one of each kind of 
these gourds, when they matured, so we could meet 
the bey in person. The fathers, without exception, 
were proud to get the seeds; some of the gourds they 
had probably never seen grown before. They became 
a curiosity to the family, and as they began to grow 
and put on gourds the neighbors’ children came in and 
were shown these wonderful gourds. They were 
told where the seeds came from, and that the boy 
had to bring gourds to us, etc. These gourds grow 
in the minds of those people all spring, summer and 
fall. 

We also gave gourd seed to the boys in the city 
who had good places to plant them. If anyone wishes 
to try this plan of advertising next year he can get 
the gourd seed from any of the first-class seed houses, 
or he might adopt some other plan of advertising 
along this line that would be equally attractive. This 
not only makes a good substantial ad for the business, 
but also it furnishes us with an excellent mailing list. 


We have handled paints for twenty years, selling 
some little at all times; and now and then enough to 
paint a cottage through an order which some special 
friend would throw our way. In August, 1915, we 
bought a bankrupt stock of paint and wall paper. 
Stored away in a warehouse was almost a carload of 
odds and ends of mismatched wall paper. When we 
began to haul this “junk” (as some of the boys called 
it) and pile it up in the second story of our store 
building, they asked me what I expected to do with 
it. I said, “Double the price, and sell it.” 

I employed the best man the bankrupt had and he 
said we could not sell it,—said they had kept it con- 
tinuously before the public priced at one cent per roll, 
but that it would accumulate faster than it would sell. 

When we had finished hauling it, I asked him how 
many rolls of paper it took to paper a small room. He 
said about 12. Then I instructed him to put all that 
paper in bundles of 12 rolls each, to place 50 bundles 
in the salesroom and placard it “25c per room.” 

I never saw anything like it. Farmers would buy 
it for kitchens and outhouses; said it was better than 
newspapers which they had been using. We soon sold 
out all of our mismatched paper and sold great quan- 
tities of better paper while the sale was going on. 

Now, in putting on this stunt, I discovered that the 
expert whom we had gotten with the stock was trying 
to sell‘regular stock at so much per roll. He is an 
artist in picking up a roll of paper and grasping the 
loose end, rolling out three or four feet, remarking 
meanwhile on its beauty and then naming a price of $0 
much per roll. I soon stopped that, had him always find 
out the size of the rooms and then price the paper by 
the room instead of the roll. He did so and we have 
sold three carloads of wall paper and have another 
car coming. And our sales on paint have been four 
or five times as great. I find that if you can please 
the women and get their order for wall paper, they 
will be easily persuaded to order such paint as may 
be needed to brighten up the woodwork to match the 
fresh wall paper. 
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If you have been trying to sell paint, add wall paper 
and you will start something. This has been the great- 
est surprise to me of my business experience. And re- 
member this, that it does not take much capital to 
handle wall paper. A few sample books which the 
factory will furnish you free and a small stock is suf- 
ficient. If you handle wall paper and have been try- 
ing to sell it to the consumer by the roll, quit it. 

We have had twice as many women in our store 
since we began selling wall paper as we ever had be- 
fore. 

Unroll a few rolls of paper and scatter it around 
over the store and in the show windows. Get the peo- 
ple’s attention. Then work on them. If you fail, 
there is something the matter with you, and you had 
better get a doctor. Wall paper to a woman is like 
anew dress pattern. She wants to see it befote she 
buys. In fact, she enjoys sitting and looking at the 
new patterns. 


—_—_____«-@-~2—_—_ 


WISHES TO KNOW WHO MAKES THE NEW 
ALUMINUM WARE 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 
We would like to find out who makes the New 
Aluminum Ware. SUBSCRIBER. 
———, South Dakota, September 25, 1917. 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 


National Association of Retail Hardware Secretaries, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago, October 10, 11, 12, 1917. H. 
Roberts, Secretary, Minneapolis. 

National Hardware Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 17, 18, 19. F. D. Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer, 4106 
Woolworth Building, New York City. 

Kentucky Hardware and Implement Dealers’ Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, October 30, 31 and November 1, 2, 
1917. J. M. Stone, Secretary, Sturgis. 

American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
tion, November 14, 15. Place not announced. 
Marsh, Otis Building, Chicago, Secretary. 

Oklahoma Retail Hardware Association, Oklahoma City, 
— 4, 5, 6, 1917. W. B. Porch, Secretary, Oklahoma 
ity. 

National Association of Automobile Accessory Jobbers, 
New York City, January 11 to 16, 1918. William M. Web- 
ster, Commissioner, Chicago. 

_ Western Retail Implement, Vehicle and Hardware Asso- 
ciation Convention, Kansas City, Missouri, January 15, 16, 17, 
18. H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, Kansas. 

_ Pacific Northwest Hardware and Implement Associa- 
tion, Spokane, January 16, 17, 18, 1918. E. E. Lucas, Secre- 
tary, Hutton Building, Spokane. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association, Indianapolis, Jan- 
wary 29, 30, 31 and February 1, 1918. M. L. Corey, Secre- 
tary, Argos. 








Associa- 
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Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, 
February 6, 7, 8, 1918. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
ont. 


Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Saginaw, Feb- 

cary 12, 13, 14, 15, 1918. Arthur Scott, Secretary, Marine 
ity. 
_ Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion and the New York State Retail Hardware Association 
Joint Annual Convention, New York City, February 12, 13, 
4, 15, 1918. W. P. Lewis, Huntington, Pennsylvania, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, and John B. Foley, Syracuse, New York, secre- 
tary of New York Association. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association Convention, 
ebruary 13, 14, 15, 1918. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, The place of meeting will be decided later. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association, Chicago, February 
9, 20, 21, 1918. Leon D. Nish, Secretary, Elgin. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
Tuary 19, 20, 21, 22, 1918. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
Politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 

hio Hardware Association, Columbus, February 19, 20, 
21, 3, 1918. James B. Carson, Secretary, Dayton. 
b New England Hardware Dealers’ Association, Boston, 
Heruary 20, 21, 22, 1918. George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 
igh Street, Boston. 
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CALIFORNIA RETAILER USES NOVEL PLAN. 


Departing from the beaten path of guessing contests, 
a retailer in San Bernardino, California, uses a novel 
plan to get people to notice his store and window ex- 
hibits. In front of the entrance to his place he has a 
portable platform scales, with a sign, saying: “Hop on, 
and weigh yourself. Costs you nothing and you may 
Write your name and address with weight 
If it 


corresponds to one of the numbers in a sealed en- 


win prize. 
on a card; drop it in box just inside the door. 


velope you win a prize.” 

Every Saturday evening the sealed envelope is 
opened, and the six recorded weights which come 
nearest to the six numbers in the sealed envelope are 
awarded the 
This plan can easily be connected with local 


various articles of merchandise from 
store. 
newspaper advertising and the day for opening the 
sealed envelope can be a different one each week 
Saturday the first week, Friday the second week, 
Thursday the third week, and so on, with whatever 
variations suggest themselves to the imagination and 
business sense of the hardware dealer. 

-o- . 


OBTAINS PATENTS FOR ACCOUNTING 
MACHINE AND CASH REGISTER. 





United States patent rights under numbers 1,240,218 
and 1,240,234, have been granted to Max Jacob, Ber- 
lin, Germany, and Haakon A. Martin, Dayton, Ohio, 
for an accounting machine and a cash register, re- 
spectively, the application for the former no doubt 
having been made before the outbreak of the war with 
Germany. Both patents have been assigned to The 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. They 
are described herewith: 
1240218: Ina stamp, the combination 


Number hand 


- with a supporting frame; of a shaft arranged in said frame; 
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a second shaft ar- 


totalizer wheels loosely mounted thereon; 
ranged in supporting frame; setting loosely 
mounted on said second shaft; an operating frame mounted 
on said supporting frame; a shaft carried by said operating 
frame; type wheels mounted on said last mentioned shaft 
and normally in engagement with said setting elements; ac- 
tuating gears mounted on said second shaft and constantly 
meshing with said totalizer wheels; and operating means for 
said actuating gears, having an invariable extent of move- 
ment imparted thereto upon operation of said operating frame, 
and controlled by said setting elements. 

Number 1,240,234: In a machine of the class described, 
the combination with accounting mechanism, of actuating 
mechanism therefor including a segment gear having a slot, 
a lever having a pin extending into said slot, means for pivot- 
ing said lever at any one of a plurality of different points, 
and means connected to said lever to rock it around a deter- 
mined one of said points. 


said elements 
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HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 





The great saving effected by hardware mutual in- 
surance organizations and the positive security that 
they afford the retail hardware dealer are brought 
out in the report of the Insurance Committee of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, which F. B. 
Joyce of Wellsville, New York, member of the 
National Executive Committee of the Association, read 
at the convention in St. Louis. The report pictured the 
recent remarkable strides of the Hardware Mutuals, 
and pointed out that with expense and loss ratios much 
lower and percentage of reserves much greater than 
the oldest and strongest stock companies, the Mutuals 
are writing an increasing amount of business each 
year: 

HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE. 

It is with the greatest degree of pleasure that your 
committee at this time can report that the Hardware 
Mutuals permitted to do business in the different 
states never were upon a more solid foundation, and 
in a position to extend to their policyholders greater 
privileges and benefits than at the present time. 

The record of our Hardware Mutuals has never 
been equaled in the history of any branch of insurance. 
Organized and managed by successful, conservative 
hardware association’ men, without special training 
or experience, they have built gradually, safely and 
well, until today our ten Hardware Mutuals are 
carrying more than $75,923,3609.29 of our fire risks. 

Our members have paid the Mutuals a total of ap- 
proximately $6,205,108.75 in premiums they 
were organized. Of this amount $2,778,389.76 has 
been paid back for fire losses and $2,386,555.96 as divi- 
dends. After providing for expenses of $1,140,173.04, 
the Mutuals have accumulated nearly $2,000,000 in 
surplus and cash assets to carry them over any future 


since 


emergency. 

Comparing the combined surplus of our Mutuals 
with their insurance in force, we find that the percent- 
age of reserves considerably exceeds that of many ot 
the strongest and oldest established stock companies 
The average loss ratio is now about 37% per cent, and 
operating expenses 10 to 12 per cent. 

The report given you by National Secretary Corey, 
in 1915, showed a total insurance in force of $59,010,- 
862 and in 1916 the report by Mr. Barnes showed $63,- 
840,809 in force. Today there is in force $75,923,396; 
indicating the phenomenal growth of our great Hard- 
ware Mutuals. This has only been accomplished as 
a result of the sound principles underlying the man- 
agement of all of our Mutual companies. 

Mutual insurance is now carried by nearly three- 
fourths of our Association members. Mutual com- 
panies do not insure any but Hardware Association 
members, classed as the highest grade of fire risks of 
any commercial division. With expense and loss ratio 
much lower than stock companies, Hardware Mutuals 
will continue to write an increasing amount of business 
each year. 


In the past five years 125 stock companies have 
retired from business, and not one Hardware Mutual 
company doing an interstate business has retired. 
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Hardware Mutual insurance is absolutely sound and 
safe, and no property owner can possibly make a 
mistake in using their service. We cannot find a 
record of any one: who has entrusted his property to 
these Hardware Mutual companies, who has not been 
treated absolutely fair. We deem it unnecessary tg 
make an appeal to the retail hardware men to support 


their own mutual insurance companies. 


No part of a merchant’s business requires and de- 


serves more careful attention than your property 
insurance. In many cases it is the only thing that 
stands between you and bankruptcy in case of a fire. 


—_____—_~-@-« 


HELPING THE BLIND. 


There are plenty of those who are engaged in “help- 
ing thé blind” in trade. For some consideration they 
are quite willing to give valuable information to the 
tradesman who has not succeeded as he wishes, and 
to place him among the successful ones in business. 
As trustworthy statistics show that 27 per cent of all 
failures in mercantile enterprises is due to incom- 
petency, the field for the so-cailed “business doctor” 
is wide. The three great bugaboos in business are 
lack of capital, incompetence and inexperience. To 
these three causes are attributed 62.5 per cent of all 
failures in mercantile enterprises. Thus do we find 
that the man who cannot arrange for sufficient cap- 
ital with which to carry on a successful business is 
as bad off as the one who is incompetent otherwise, 
for were the merchant who lacks capital thoroughly 
competent, he would not be found short-handed. It 
will be generally found that the man who cannot pro- 
duce capital for the carrying on of his business is the 
one who overstocks, who has on hand a lot of goods 
carried over from season to season. Thus he should 
be placed in the incompetent list. But it is to the ex- 


‘ perts, the “business doctors,” we wish to particularly 


refer. Why is it that these wise men are not engaged 
in the mercantile business themselves? We know 
of one who has worked up a splendid business carry- 
ing on auction sales, etc., for storekeepers, who was a 
dismal failure in the mercantile line in which he was 
engaged for some years. Again we find the “expert” 
is no other than a schemer who has some prize-giving 
plan, and which results in all the profits going to him 
rather than to the storekeeper in whose name he oper- 
ates. There is only one safe way to do business, and 
that is to do it rightly, honestly and in a way that 
those who trade with you will continue to do so. The 
merchant who is too thick-headed to study out where- 
in he is making blunders that cost him his profit or his 
customers cannot well be helped by any business “doc- 
tor” on earth. In fact it is only the “blind” merchant 
who bites at the attractive offers made by the fake 
collection agents, the prize cigar and soap men and the 
dozens of other kinds of “fakes” that are so plentiful 
these days. The merchant who finds that he is doing 
a losing business, and who after a careful survey of 
his field fails to find out why he is getting behind, had 
better sell out and engage in farming or some other 
thing where he has a better show to succeed. There 
is little use in trying to assist a blind man who makes 
no effort to help himself. 
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H. August Luedke. 

After a three months’ illness, H. August Luedke, 
vice president and general manager of the John Pritz- 
laff Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
more than forty years, died Wednesday morning, 
September 26th at his home, 3115 Highland Boulevard, 
Milwaukee, at the age of 67 years. Mr. Luedke had 
long been connected with Milwaukee's foremost busi- 
ness activities. He of the First 
National bank and was interested in various other 
Charity work also engaged much 


was a director 
business projects. 
of his attention although few of his friends knew of 
his activities in this direction. He was one of the 
founders of the Lutheran Altenheim and had several 
other private charities to which he _ contributed 
liberally. 

Coming with his parents to America from Germany 


when he was a young boy, he soon learned the custom 





years he was 


lor several 


of his adopted country. 
connected with a millinery firm. He entered the hard- 
ware business when he married the daughter of John 
Pritzlaff of the Pritzlaff Hardware company and had 
red Pritzlaff, 


the present head of the Pritzlaff company, was Mr. 
pan) 


been a member of the firm ever since. 
Luedke’s brother-in-law. Mr. Luedke’s business con- 
nections were wide and varied. He was vice president 
of the Concordia Fire Insurance company and a direc 
tor of the First National bank, the Milwaukee Gas 
and 


Light company and the National Enameling 


Stamping company. He was also a director of the 
National Hardware Association. 

He was a home-loving man, according to his friends, 
who respected him and held him in high esteem. He 
Was a member of no lodges, his church work and its 
ramifications taking a great deal of his time and effort 
which he donated generously and without expectation 
of reward. One of his many duties was serving as 
trustee of Concordia college, well known Lutheran 
Mstitution. The Luedke family moved into the High- 
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land Boulevard home only ten months ago. The house 
was built according to designs suggested and approved 
by Mr. Luedke. 
resided at the southwest corner of Eleventh and State 
Streets. 
stalwart tendencies, but he never held any offices. As 


For many years the Luedke family 
Mr. Luedke was a republican in politics, of 


a matter of fact, it is said of him that he never sought 
reward for his services to the party, in a national, 
state or local capacity. 

Mr. Luedke is survived by his widow, two sons, 
Fred Luedke, and A. J. Luedke; and three daughters, 
Mrs. W. P. Jahn, Mrs. Irving Ott, and Mrs. Gustav 
Wollaeger, Jr., all of Milwaukee. 
held on Friday, September 28th, at 2 p. 


The funeral was 
m., from 
Trinity Lutheran church, where the body lay in state 
from 12 o'clock until 2 o’clock. The service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Henry F. Sprengeler, pastor of the 
church, and the Rev. Max J. I*. Albrecht, president of 
Concordia college. Burial was in Forest Home ceme- 
tery. “Mr. Luedke was a very good member of our 
church,” said the Rev. Henry E. Sprengeler, pastor 
of Trinity Lutheran church. “His death is a great 
loss to the church and to a great many poor people.” 
Rodolphus C. Waterman. 

Rodolphus C. Waterman, of the R. C. Waterman 
Company, South Hanover, Massachusetts, manufac- 
turers of tacks and small nails, died at his home in 
Hanover, Massachusetts, September 14, at the age of 
77 years. At the close of the Civil War, in which he 
saw service in a Massachusetts regiment, he joined 
his father, Lemuel C. Waterman in the tack business, 
which eventually became a very successful enterprise. 

SRL ALT LIE 
KEEP YOUR STOCK MOVING. 


A profit cannot be earned until the goods are sold. 
l‘or this reason, if merchandise remains on the shelves 
too long it becomes a loser; and the longer it remains 
the more it loses, in value and in potential profit. It 
is wise, therefore, to take a loss as soon as possible, 
have the agony over and done with, and put to work 


the money secured. 
cer 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Idaho. 

The hardware store of the Kootenai Hardware Company 
at Coeur d'Alene was destroyed by fire with a loss of $15,000, 
lowa. 

F. B. Rhinehart has bought the hardware store of Blanch- 
ard and Cooley at Chariton 
Thomas Theobald, West Union, 
store to Crandall and Reardon. 
George Stone and Son, Marshalltown, have 
ware business. 


has sold his hardware 


bought a hard 
Michigan. 

The Clare Hardware and Implement 
has been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 to deal in 
hardware, implements and general merchandise 

Minnesote. 
Anton Sando, Bock, has opened a hardware store. 

Warner S. Finn, Brownsdale, has sold his hardware store 
to Tanner and Tanner. 

Alvan P. Hummel has purchased the interest of Rufus 
Hummel in the Hummel Brothers’ Hardware Company at 
Dundas 


Company, Clare, 


North Dakota. 
The Hazleton Hardware Company, Hazleton, has opened 
for business. 
Wisconsin. 


The hardware store of Weidersberg and Nicholls at 91% 


Market Street, Kenosha, suffered a fire loss of nearly $1,000, 
which, however, is covered by insurance 
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STUDIES IN SALESMANSHIP CHARACTER 
ARE VERY HELPFUL, 


Wilson, the salesman—that is not his name but it 
will do for the purposes of this story—had called on 
Smith time and again without even getting a hearing. 
He had been unable to induce him to look over his 
line. 

Knowing how strong was Smith’s love of money, 
Wilson walked into his office one day and said: 
“Smith, I have been calling on you now for nearly 
two years and up to this time I have been unable to 
secure merely an audience. I made up my mind 
when [| struck town this morning that I would sell you 
something if I had to offer you gold dollars at fifty 
cents.” 

Smith laughed a little and said: “Wilson, you know 
that I cannot buy of every fellow that comes along. 
You seem always to happen in when I do not need 
anything ; and then, besides, from the prices you quote 
you are too high.” 

“Look here, Smith. Would you buy if I could con- 
vince you that my prices and goods are both right? 
Would you give me an order for a piece of goods 
which you are bound to use and a great bargain?” 

“Why, sure | would; but business is dull now and 
I never make a practice of 
What 


I am not in the market. 
buying simply because something is cheap. 
have you?” 

Wilson pulled a silver dollar out of his pocket and 
said: “Well, here is a perfectly good dollar that I 
will sell you for fifty cents. This is a piece of goods 
which you are bound to find use for, and it is a great 
bargain, and if you do not buy I will take it that you 
do not like me and that you do not know a bargain 
when you see it.” 

Smith was amused, and was surprised to find that 
Wilson was apparently in earnest. Finally Smith 
walked over to the cash drawer and took out fifty 
cents, threw it down on the counter and picked up the 
dollar. To make a long story shcrt, Wilson sold him 
five silver dollars for half price, and with triumph 
in his voice said: “I told you that I was determined 
to sell you. I have an exceptional bargain to offer 
you.” Before any objection could be offered Wilson 
had his_catalog out, and Smith was under the influ- 
ence of one of the most wonderful voices I] ever 


heard, 
The Power of the Voice. 

And right here I wish to say a few words on the 
subject of voice. You cannot make for yourself a 
new voice, but you can improve the one you have, 
and unless it is a good, strong and pleasant one you 
are fighting with a handicap. If you were to make a 
record for a phonograph and then listen to your own 
words as they came from the little cylinder, you would 
not recognize that voice of yours. You cannot know 
just how you look to others, and from just hearing 
yourself talk you will never know how your voice 
affects others unless you give the matter some thought. 
Every voice in a measure either attracts or repels. 
There is magnetism in the full, musical voice. There 


is force in the voice with a pleasing vigor. You have 
heard the whining voice. Did you ever listen to some 
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person talk who by his very tones seemed to have a 
“kick” about something? 

One of the greatest speakers I know took singing 
lessons from one of New York’s greatest teachers 
that he might secure for himself an added power in 
his voice. Edwin Booth, the actor, was much in- 
debted to his voice for his triumphs and successes, 
Shakespeare’s most beautiful lines had a new beauty 
and significance when they came from the lips of this 
genius. 

Your voice is not a little affected by your mental 
If you are hopeful and optimistic your voice 
will show it. If you are tired your voice will betray 
you. If you are inclined to be out of sorts, no matter 
how guarded you may be in your actions and your 
statements your voice is liable to be a “tattle tale.” 


state. 


Cultivate speaking in well modulated tones and in 
expressive language. I know a furniture salesman 
whose voice is veritable music, and his description of 
a certain rocking chair was so eloquent that | was 
tempted to have the dealer order one for me and have 
it sent to my home. Do not think that this is a mat- 
ter of small importance and all theory. 


3ut to return to our friends Smith and Wilson. 
The ice had been broken and the initial order was 
booked. On subsequent trips it was not necessary to 
give away money. It was on the third trip that Smith 
offered to return the money—the $2.50 he had paid 
for five. Wilson refused it and told Smith that if he 
did not wish to keep it he might put it to gcod use 
by giving it to some charitable institution. 

You will remember that in describing Smith I spoke 
of the head sloping in the back, having a flattened 
appearance. People with heads like this are invari- 
ably possessed with an exalted idea of their own wor- 
thiness. They are given to thinking what a wonder- 
ful amount of good they could do in the world if they 
were only in some other sphere in life. It is the large 
things that appeal to them, though they themselves 
are small. They are cock-sure of their ability and 
high purpose. They are always ready to give advice— 
and that is the only thing they are apt to give away. 
Tkey count their advice very valuable, but as it costs 
nothing they freely part with it. 

A Trick That Failed. 

You have seen many dealers like this man Smith. 
He could always “buy it for less.” One day Wilson 
quoted him a certain article in the hardware line. This 
“foxy” merchant only smiled one of those knowing 
smiles and reaching into a pigeon hole in his desk 
pulled out a card, looked intently at it for a moment 
and said, “You are a little high. I have that price 
beaten quite a little.” 

At this point one of the clerks called him out into 
the store and he carefully replaced the card. \Vilson 
took it from its resting place and was not greatly sur- 
prised to find that it was perfectly blank. So this was 
the low quotation to which Smith had referred. Wil- 
son put the card in his pocket and when Smith re- 
turned he was told that the house’s best prices had 
been quoted him. 


The next day Wilson returned the card with a short 
note. On the card he wrote this: “This quotation 1S 
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certainly a low one, and goods bought at this price are 
nearly as cheap as dollars at fifty cents.” 

The note that went with the card was short and 
sweet: “Il am sorry you think it necessary to misrep- 
resent prices to me, for I have always been open and 
above-board with you. I always give you the best I 
have to offer, though I will admit that sometimes I 
do give to my older customers the bargains which I 
have to offer in limited orders at ‘move-them-quick’ 
prices. For instance, when I saw you yesterday I was 
on the point of telling you of a small lot of garden 
rakes which we got in a buy-out and which I sold 
today at a discount of 25 per cent from regular prices. 
I was hurt by that blank card; and, while I admit 
that I ought not to have taken anything from your 
desk, I think that the disclosure in a measure exoner- 
ates me. I want your business, but I do not want it 
unless we shall have perfect confidence in each other. 
I shall never speak of this matter again.” 

Neither ever mentioned the affair, and they do say 
that Smith is becoming a broader man. Whether it is 
because he has improved as a result of a new concep- 
tion of what constitutes a square deal, or because he 
has made so much money that he does not feel the 
need of being so little and penurious, I do not know. 

NEtson S. DARLING. 


———— Oe 


TRADEMARK FOR GAME TRAPS. 


The Triumph Trap Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Oneida, 
New York, has_ registered 
the trademark which is pic- 
tured in the accompanying 
illustration, under number 
99,033. The particular de- 
scription of goods is game 
traps. The Company claims 





use since June 1, 1916, and the claim was filed Novem- 
ber 1, 1916. 





ADOPT THE ‘“‘CASH AND CARRY” PLAN. 


The “Cash and Carry” system is very good these 
days and should be adopted more generally. Those 
who have changed their policy claim they would never 
return to the old way under any consideration—a re- 
markable testimony indeed. 


A FEW PERTINENT NOTES REGARDING 
SAND PAPER. 





Sand paper is an important item in the hardware 
dealer's stock and yet few of us know much about its 
manufacture, the various grades and their application. 
Several pertinent facts regarding sand paper are set 
forth in the following article by A. Ashmun Kelly 
which appeared in the “National Builder,” and will 
sama prove very informative and helpful to the 
ealer ; 


Invention of Sand Paper. 


oles me of the most useful inventions have been the sim- 


ae ood that sand attached to a sheet of paper would make a 
ts ted or bare wood surface smooth, yet the fact.was an 
Portant discovery. 


What could we have done these past 





While it required no special gift of ingenuity to dis-° 
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years without sandpaper? Who invented it, anyway? It 
is the same today that it was fifty years ago in all essential 
respects. | can well remember the glue and sandpaper fac- 
tory of Baeder and Adamson, in Philadelphia, fully that 
many years. Glue and sandpaper! What can beat that pair 
of twins! 

Using Sand Paper for Fine Work. 

Where a very fine job is to be done, the’ sandpaper must 
be right and must also be used with care in order not to 
scratch the surface of the work. One way to insure safety 
is to moisten the back of the paper. Have at hand a moist- 
ened sponge with which to dampen the paper. Some expert 
finishers split the paper, then moisten the back. With such 
a paper you can get into sunken parts and also you will not 
harm soft spots by pressure, for the paper will yield rather 
than mar. You can buy sandpaper that is coated on both 
sides, and on which a Split is started, so that when you want 
to use_it all you have to do is to pull the paper apart. 

Grades. 

There are several makes of paper on the market, some 
poor, some good, it being a matter of price. There are also 
many degrees of fineness and coarseness. Beginning with 
No. 000, we have a surface as smooth as fine marble; the 
next number 00, is only a slight degree less smooth or fine. 
And so on, 0, %, 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4, which represents the 
coarse end of the line. And it truly is coarse, comparable to 
a freshly coated or surfaced turnpike. 

Then there is emery-paper and cloth, and flint paper and 
cloth. Some sandpaper is almost as good an abrasive as flint 
paper, which some flint paper is found to be nearly as hard 
as emery. The flint paper will cost a little more, but in gen- 
eral it will pay to buy it in preference to sandpaper. Sand, 
flint, glass, all pulverized to proper grades of fineness, make 
up our list. 

Some Simple Tests of Quality. 

There is considerable poor sandpaper on the market, and 
it is economy to buy the best, price usually being the guide 
But there are simple tests, too. Poor paper will crack badly 
when doubled, though if you are not careful even good paper 
will crack some. If when you rub the two sides of a sheet 
of sandpaper together a lot of sand comes off, it is poor 
stock. (Good sandpaper is tough and elastic, the sand holds 
very tenaciously, it has been sifted evenly on to the paper, 
and it cuts clean and fast. 

Helpful Suggesticns. 

Keep sandpaper in a dry place, as dampness is fatal to its 
efficiency. 

To make sandpaper cut faster, wet it with benzine; still 
faster, add a little ammonia to the benzine 

To prevent sandpaper from slipping under your hand, 
chalk the back of it. 

Save worn pieces for such jobs as require a very fine 
paper. They do as well as very fine new paper, and some- 
times do even better. There is entirely too much waste of 
sandpaper by the average workman In these efficiency 
days, when even big corporations make the men use pencil 
stubs clear to the rubber tip, waste is a crime. 

The careless workman and apprentice needs to be cau- 
tioned against sandpapering through edges and ends; bear 
on evenly with a steady pressure, from end to end of the 
surface. 

To cut a sheet of sandpaper in two, fold it square, 
sanded part inside, which will prevent cracking of the paper, 
and use an old caseknife to cut with; it is better than any 
other tool you can use. If desired in a smaller piece, fold 
again and cut as before. The size of a piece of sandpaper 
is to be governed by the surface that it is to be used on. 
Square the corners perfectly with each cut 

Hold sandpaper firmly while using it, chalking it on the 
bare paper side, as previously directed, 

Never use more than a double—one piece at a time. For 
a very small place, tear off a thin skin of the sanded paper. 

Glue An Important Factor. 

Much of the quality of a sandpaper will depend upon the 
glue that holds the sand to the paper. Glue is variously ob- 
tained. Some comes from the cuttings from hides and sinews, 
skins of various kinds, the lower grades being made from 
bones and different cartilaginous substances. Glue is easily 
affected by certain atmospheric conditions. Damp weather 
is bad for it and the heat and humidity of summer times 
causes it to deteriorate, unless this is avoided. Salt air also 
affects its adhesive qualities. Cheap glues are of course very 
poor. As in many other things, the best is the cheapest in 
the long run. As I write my olfactory nerves are being 
drenched with odors from a bundle of labels that have been 
“gummed” with rotten glue. The odor is nearly as vile as 
anything I can think of. A glue boiled over and over loses 
its strength, though I hear some say quite the contrary 1s 
true. A freshly made glue used hot will remain sweet, will 
have greatest adhesion, remain flexible, won't peel. 

As a rule, the strongest glues absorb the most water, 
and this water test is a good one. Weigh the glue and cover 
it with water. When it has had time to take up all the water 
it will, remove from the water and weigh it; the difference 
will show the amount of water it has absorbed 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








GUARANTEES BIG INCREASE OF MILEAGE 
FROM HOT PIN MANIFOLD. 


A favorable impression is made upon owners of 
Ford cars by the Kerosene Burning Carburetor Com- 
pany of Chicago, 
illinois, through the 


which is 





pledge 
given with the Hot 
Pin Manifold recently placed on the market. The man- 
ufacturers bind themselves in bold letters, without legal 
subterfuges hidden away in small print, to refund the 
purchase price if this invention does not produce an 
increase in mileage of from 40 to 60 per cent. The 
device is intended primarily for Ford cars. It 
constructed according to a new mechanical principle 
in gasolene vaporization. An examination of the illus- 


is 


tration shown herewith discloses a series of staggered 
pins grouped in such a way as to lie directly in the 
path of the incoming fuel stream. Being located 
within the exhaust chamber, the intake 
makes use of the exhaust heat to perform the work 
of vaporization. The staggered pins take up this heat 
and distribute it uniformly to every particle of the 
All the 
fuel is thus made available because it turns every 


manifold 


gasolene mixture passing over their surfaces. 


globule of gasolene into dry, hot vapor before it passes 
into the cylinder. The effect is a thorough combustion 
of the mixture in the firing chamber, with a corre- 
sponding multiplication of power units and a conse- 
quent increase of mileage per gallon of gasolene. 
The price of the Hot Pin Manifold for Ford cars 
includes a special primer for spraying the gasolene 
It is claimed for this 
ordinary it 
makes starting instantaneous and, in cold weather, 


into the explosion chamber. 
special primer that, in circumstances, 
reduces trouble to a minimum. Used in connection 
with the Company’s kerosene carburetor, it is said to 
this low- 
a line of 


in touch 


produce a high degree of vaporization of 
priced fuel. Hardware dealers who carry 
automobile accessories are advised to get 
the Carburetor Company 
whose address is 2015 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
A money-back guarantee is always worth 
investigation. 


with Kerosene Burning 


Illinois. 


EE 


DEMAND PRECEDES SALE. 





Bear in mind that goods can never be sold unless 
there is a demand and advertising creates this demand 
in the simplest, most direct and least expensive way. 
And the big returns from advertising also cut down 
the manufacturing cost—that’s another saving. In- 
creased volume of production is made possible through 
better and more efficient manufacturing and advertis- 
ing methods. 








MECHANISM OF SLIDETITE GARAGE DOOR 
ROLLER=BEARING HANGERS GIVES 
SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


In days gone by a sagging barn door was the cause 
of more muttered oaths and ruffled tempers than any- 
thing else on the farm. It took a long while before 
a device was invented to remedy it. Now 
doors which never sag and which can be folded to 
slide inside a_ building. 


we have 
Roller- 
bearing hangers to guide the end 
of the door and prevent sagging 
have been brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection by Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company 
This 
pany’s R-W Slidetite Equipment 





Floor Guide of Aurora, Illinois. com- 


with Bumper 
Shoe. 

allows from three to six doors to be hinged together in 

pairs for folding back on each side of a garage door- 

way, the center door or doors being permitted to 

Part 


or all of the opening can be used and the doors will 


swing free and thus serving as entrance doors. 


not warp at top. Moreover, doors so installed fit 





End Bracket. Intermediate Bracket. 


tight and are weather-proof. The hanger here illus- 


trated supports and guides the end of the 





door and prevents sagging. The inter- 
mediate and end brackets are adjustable 
and are swiveled to permit track to be 
set at any angle suitable to the thickness 
of The guide with 
bumper shoe explains itself. The Rich- 


the doors. floor 


Hanger. ards-Wilcox equipment is extensive and 
varied. Catalog containing prices, descriptions, and 


illustrations is mailed free to dealers. 


GETS PATENT FOR SHOCK ABSORBER. 








Lewis P. Halladay, Streator, Illinois, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,240,441, for a shock absorber described herewith: 

A road vehicle having a sup- 
porting axle, a flat leaf spring 





resting thereon, a lever pitv- 
oted at one end on the spring, 
a stop between the lever and 
the spring adjacent to its end, 
a scroll leaf spring, a vehicle 
body suspended thereon, the 


; end of the scroll being located 
immediately beneath the end of the flat leaf spring, a ‘ever 
having its end pivoted on the scroll, said levers being pivoted 
together immediately adjacent the stop, and a yieldine member 
interposed between the free ends of the levers. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpfui Hints for the Advertisement Writer 











An automobilist spends anywhere from one to eight 
hundred dollars a year to keep his car in running 
The number of automobiles in this country is 
Striking a con- 


order. 
computed roughly at four million. 
servative estimate of two hundred dollars a year for 
calling 
last 
R’s, we 


upkeep, and 
aid the 


of the three 


to our 








C find that 200  4,- 
HARDWARE 020,000 8$00,000,- 
If? WASHINGTON STREET o00 dollars. Some 
AUTO ACCESSORIES place the annual 
AT PRICES bill of the nation 
WORTH YOUR SPECIAL B ahove a_ billion. 
ATTENTION ven in the face of 
CHAMPION staggering war loans 

SPARK PLUGS running up into the 

Only one set of 4 to a fm billions, this figure 


purchaser. is not at ; atiat. 
Seturdey sale. is not at all negligi 
Pach... .- O40 § De. 
accessory business is 

$1 Schrader r 


Gauge 698 


and the auto 





quite obviously a 


profitable endeavor. 








Knowing tha 
something like a 


billion dollars is ex 





pended annually for 





AUTO MIRRORS §@ tires, spark plugs, 
Just What you J Pumps, gasolene, 
want to avoid ac- @ oils, polishes, and 
cidents. Reg. $1 BH hundreds of other 
value. items called “aut 
7 Ss “< . < ) 
Saturday Only S9c a 
a rn PCs, we ka 
— — J . 
urally are next in- 





Oi! and Grease Gun, 49c 


oo ie ene 


$3. 0 1917 ‘Auto ) Blue, Book. . $1.88 
$1.10 a Ot. Wondermist 75e. 
b0e a Set Ford Pedals........29¢ 


terested in learning 
who. gets this busi- 


ness. In common 


with other hardware 
27¢ Mazda Anto Bulbs........19¢ cea 

$1.00 Ammeter AAMERICAN 
the Hydrometer Syringe 

ave | Box Cementless Pate hes. .19¢ 


GARDEN 
HOSE 


WO feet, 
50 feet, : 


papers, 


ARTISAN AND 


HARDWARE RECORD 


has continually been 
emphasizing the fact 
that the retail hard 


14-inch, S-ply 


a ware dealer is the 


Henry Disston No. 7 Saw 


logical distributor of 
26 inches long 





S200. $1 49 on area aan —_ 

EXTRA SPECIAL he should be secur- 
Brass-hoiind 2-ft. Rule ing the great portion 
of this trade. And 


he gradually is. 
With the help of attractive newspaper advertise- 
ments such as the two shown on this page, the ener- 
Setic dealer is making his auto accessory department 
pay him good profits. Either he prepares an appeal- 
ing advertisement himself, using a sufficiency of illus- 


trations and quoting exact prices, as in the case of the 


City Hall Hardware Company, or else he utilizes the 


convincing ads prepared by the manufacturers to fea- 
ture a particular line, as is done by the Watt Hard- 
ware Company. Both are strong, virile specimens of 


advertising that the dealer must em 


auto accessory 


ploy to secure his 


share of the enor- 





business in 
field, yet 
differ widely in their 
method of 


mous 
this they 
interest- 
ing the reader. 

The first 
tisement is the typi- 


adver- 


cal department 


store style, which 


devotes little time to 
formalities, such as 


introductory matter, 





and comes right 
down to the prime 
See for Yourself essential of price. 


In fact, the 
reads, 


-see the thickness of the chain heading 


treads; 
—-see how they are buut of 
powerful, modern ties; 


‘Auto acces 


sories at pr ices 


worth your special 

Then Think attention.” The 

—they must give long mileage. writer realizes that 

——they ‘must reduce risk of the price is of vital 
punctures. 


——they must minimize the danger "!POTLance in the 


of skidding. 

7 supplies, and hence 
United States he trains his guns at 

ai . ” . that single objective. 
Chain Tread Tires The appeal of the 
are famous for these features. “They etand Watt 


the wear and tear of all roads—in all (~ ompany 

weathers. ; ; 
United States ‘Chain Tread*’ Tires are ment 1s based quite 
l kid, Jong mileage tires. Yet they jy: 

real anti-skic ng _ oa : 

are popular- pric vd—you kno. wv tire- perfection differc ntly . Here the 

at low-cost-per-mile with ‘Chain Treads”® 


sale of many small 








llardware 


advertise 


store is not selling 


Let Us Quote rice a 34 or 
of the Size You Use < 


WATT HARDWARE CO, 
Telephone 17, 


Om cent ac 
which dif 
little in 


cessory 
fers con 


struction from the 





item of an 
that 
about 12 to 


same 


It is featuring an article 


values range 


other manufacturer. 


costs appreciably—tire from 


distinctive structure. (Con- 
itself to the 


The reader is urged to 


125 dollars—and has a 


sequently the ad devotes noteworthy 


points of the tires in question. 


ee for himself the thickness of the chain treads and 


how they are built on powerful, modern tires; then 


he is made to realize that they are real anti-skid, long 


mileage tires, sold at a popular price. An offer to 


quote prices aptly concludes the <dvertisement. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











ANSWERS TO QUERIES CONCERNING 
PIPELESS WARM AIR HEATERS ARE 
BEING RECEIVED. 


The old saying that in a multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom, warrants the hope that a better understand- 
ing of pipeless warm air heaters will result from an- 
swers to the questions propounded in last week's issue 
of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by O. 
W. Kothe of the National School of Sheet Metal Pat- 
tern Drafting, St. Louis, Missouri. To strike an av- 
erage of judgment on the merits and limitations of 
this form of warm air heater without letting preju- 
dice or dislike enter into it, is a needful performance 
The first letter received in response 
For the 


at this season. 

to the questions deserves careful perusal. 

sake of convenience the queries are repeated before 

each answer in this letter, which is as follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen :—We note that you would appreciate 
a reply to questions asked by Mr. O. W. Kothe. We 
shall try to give you our experience which has been 
very limited. 

1. Under what conditions and style of building will 
the one register pipeless furnace work most satisfac- 
torily ? 

We find that the most favorable conditions are in 
store buildings, churches, one room school buildings 
and bungalows of one story type having large openings 
between rooms which are built compact or square or 
to the measurements of 26x30 feet. 

2. Is it more economical than the separate pipe 
lines to each room for similar houses? 

Yes, if consideration is given to location. We have 
used similar installation and are still using same in- 
stallation in churches, stores, and in four-room bung- 
alows of one story type. But they are very objection- 
able to people who build new homes of such type 
especially those using the large register in the floor. 

3. Or is it another means in the battle of compe- 
tition where something cheaper is evolved? 

As to price, we do not believe there is much differ- 
ence. 

4. Asa furnace dealer, or installer, what are the 
favorable points you claim as advantages for this fur- 
nace? What points do you argue as superior over 
the other furnaces? 

None as far as we have gone into that line. 

5. Asa live dealer, what are the drawbacks against 
this particular style, or what points should you avoid 
in its installation ? 

Too many of these one pipe heaters are installed by 
men who never had any experience in the heating line. 











Therefore, they install them in houses anywhere from 
the bungalow to a ten room house. Also, in locating 
these heaters, never try to heat houses with small door 
openings without putting grills above the doors of the 
main rooms and do not try to heat a second Story of a 
house without giving the air of the second story a 
chance to get back to the heater. Also avoid trying to 
heat a second story room by using only one register in 
the ceiling of the first floor room. Another feature js 
that, on having left a house stand without being used 
or fire kept in the heater for two or three days and 
nights in very cold weather and then trying to warm 
same in a hurry without letting fresh air in the )uild- 
ing, you will find that it will take considerable time 
and fuel to do so. 

6. To what distance from the register is there a 
circulation of air? 

We have never made any test, but would naturally 
suppose that would depend on the size of the heaters 
used. We are glad that this matter has come up in 
this way and we are very much interested and anxious 
to read the comments of others on this subject. But 
one must admit that pipeless warm air heaters are 
better, more satisfactory, and cleaner than aay heat- 
ing stove. 

Very truly yours, 
MErrRILL SHEET Meta Works 

Merrill, Wisconsin, September 21, 1917. 


o?. 
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DETECTION OF IMPURE AIR IS DIFFICULT 
MATTER. 





The need of clean air in a home is just as great, 
if not greater, than the need of clean floors. The dif- 
ference is that it is a simple matter to detect an unclean 
floor, while the detection of impure air is far more 
difficult. Our sight shows us dirt on the floors, but 
we can only tell that the air is unclean by the effect 
it has on us. 

Impurities which are matter, like dust, can be easily 
removed, but impure gases are really the problem in 
cleansing the air. The action of the wind and rain 
cleans the outdoor air, and the inside air must be 
cleaned by the same sort of process or by ventilation. 

Cool, fresh air must be let in and the heated, stale 
air let out at intervals frequent enough to insure the 
atmosphere being kept clean. Moisture and tempera- 
ture are great factors in good air. The thermometer 
should never stand above 65 or 70 degrees and proper 


humidity of the air should be maintained. 
s sileiaadeicdioimeliase-rendemniaat 

Is your newspaper ad merely a business card or 43 

it a sales-producer in every sense of the word’ Send 

in a specimen and let us review it. Our helpful sug- 

gestions will enable you to prepare ads that will bring 


the readers to your store. 














ENGLISH SCIENTIST DEPICTS STANDARD 
METHODS OF TESTING FUEL AND 
APPARATUS. 


Standard methods of testing fuel and heating 
apparatus are graphically outlined in a paper read by 
W. H. Barker, B. A., B. Sc., before the Institution of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers of England. In 
this he emphasizes the desirability of employing 
standard tests, following which he describes tests of 
fuel and various parts of a heating plant. We repro- 


duce from his paper the following: 
Standard Methods of Testing. 

| have discussed this subject so frequently in the past, 
that some apology would be due for reverting to it if it were 
not tor the fact that it is perhaps as important as any ques- 
tion which concerns the heating trade at the present time, 
or, indeed at any time. I do not think it would be any ex- 
ageeration to say that the unhealthy state of opinion on 
methods of making tests is at the very root of the unsatis- 
factory conditions both of the science and of the commer- 
cial position of the trade at the present time. One cannot 
have any real science without some attempt at exact investi- 
gation of facts, not as they are for convenience assumed to 
be, but as they really are. 

It is a very unhealthy state of things that an ignorant 
person should in any case be able to masquerade as an ex- 
pert without being immediately found out—for that is the 
practical effect of the absence of recognized standard tests. 

It is an unfortunate feature of the heating and ventilat- 
ing trade, to which attention has often previously been called, 
that it is possible for anyone to scramble along somehow, as 

a heating engineer, without any real scientific knowledge, and 
rte any practitioner to shut his eyes to the fact that much 
of the so-called science he employs may be in reality a col- 
lection of rules of thumb only, that it is possible to make 
a pretence of a test of a plant which will satisfy a client, and 
sometimes even a heating engineer, which is in reality an 
absurdity. That it is even possible to erect a heating ap- 
paratus in a fairly large building, which will work some- 
how, and to make a client satisfied with an apparatus which 
from a scientific point of view is very batlly designed in- 
deed. 

The effect of the inferiority of a design in this sense, is 
that the apparatus is more costly than it ought to be, that 
it is not uniform in working, and that it requires more fuel 
than ought to be used. 

Well Designed Apparatus Is Desirable in Every Way. 

If a badly designed apparatus were as cheap as a well 
designed one, if it would work as well, and if it would be 
no more expensive in fuel, then, to be quite candid, there 
would be no present practical advantage in applying science 
to this industry. As far as immediate trade advantage is 
concerned, we might at once cease all our efforts after 
scientific education in this subject. But these things are not 
so. In fact, a well designed apparatus is both cheaper to 
install, more uniform in working, and more economical in 
fuel than a badly designed one. 

If a client has been supplied with a bad apparatus, for 

which he has paid 25 per cent more than he ought, and is 
using 30 per cent more than a proper quantity of fuel to pro- 
duce a certain result, in many cases he has no means of 
knowing that these things are so. The heating engineer who 
put it in possibly himself may not know. 
: ‘he reason that such facts are not brought home to both, 
is that there are no standard and scientific methods of test- 
ing such plants generally recognized. Further, the heating 
engineer, owing to the absence of such standard methods, has 
no means of learning how he can do better in future. 

The root cause of all this is that a really valid test of 
a heating or ventilating plant or any plant of allied charac- 
ter is a very complicated matter and involves the considera- 
tion of a very large number of variables, each of which has 
on the net result an effect which may be large, though at 
the same time difficult to trace with exactitude. Simultaneous 
Variations of two or three of these are sufficient entirely to 
Mask any exact result that mav be sought after, and to make 
it totally impossible for anybody to derive any precise infor- 
mation from such a test to compare one plant with an- 
other in respect of its efficiency. 

If we do not supply enough science to the matter to en- 
able us to take account of all the really important factors at 
once, we do not know where we are, and it makes any real 
test impossible. 

I called attention to one aspect of the same matter in a 
Ong paper read to this Institution at Southport several years 
4g0. I should not like to take up time by repeating the prin- 
ciples then advocated 

Standard Methods Eliminate Doubt. 

The object of laying down standard methods of testing 

is that it may be possible to gauge the success of a design 
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on sound principles and to eliminate automatically all the 
factors which hide the true results. If such tests are prop- 
erly carried out it would be impossible for a bad apparatus 
to masquerade as a well designed one, and attention would 
be automatically called to the parts of the design which are 
wrong. A bad test does none of these things. 

Thus the ordinary method of testing a heating appara- 
tus by measuring the temperatures produced in rooms, es- 
pecially in variable conditions of the outside weather, is of 
no value whatever for giving exact information about the 
apparatus or to serve as a guide in the design of future ap- 
paratus. Such a test, however, if it can be so called, may 
conceivably satisfy a client, and it may also satisfy an en- 
gineer that the apparatus is not likely to be any more trouble 
to him. 

It would be absurd to deny that these are two very im- 
portant things from the present commercial point of view. 
\ll faults of design are automatically buried if the apparatus 
is once made to work to the satisfaction of the client, even 
if that satisfaction is based on the client’s ignorance of the 


defects. That is the only real ground on which the pres- 
ent rotten system can be defended. 

\t the same time we should not shut our eyes to the 
fact that such tests are of no scientific value whatever, and 


are of no technical value to the engineer. They do not even 
prove that his apparatus is well designed, nor show him how 
he can do better in the future, nor in what way he might 
have produced an equally satisfactory result with half the 
expenditure of money, nor that the client could have got 
an apparatus which would satisfy him equally well, for an 
expenditure of fuel of G0 per cent of what he has actually 


to spend, nor does it give the engineer any information of 
any kind of any toh value 
Application of Science Is of Vital Importance. 
These are the real points in the science of the subject 


In the long run they are of vital importance to the future of 
the trade, considered simply as a trade. It is precisely such 
points as these which constitute the justification, and the only 
obvious commercial justification for the application of science 
to this subject. In reality there is always justification for 
advance of exact knowledge, even though the practical appli- 
cation of such knowledge is not at the time apparent. 
Testing of Fuel. 














| In testing the de- 
tails of a heating 
plant, the first ques- 
tion, namely the burn- 
WAN DLE ing quality of the 
fuel, is a great diffi- 
culty. It is not by 
’ any means always the 
= case that equal quan 
tities of two differ- 
ent fuels of equal 
calorific value will 
produce the same re- 
sult in the same 
boiler I do not 
know of any test 
which would deter- 
| mine the _ burning 











quality of the fuel in 
such a way that dif- 
ferent fuels could be 
used for testing pur- 
poses. To get over 
this dificulty we 
should be obliged to 
fix arbitrarily on a 
certain type of fuel 
for testing purposes 
only. 

Now all 
thracites burn in 
pretty much the same 
remarked that there is a great deal of 
which is in reality not anthracite at 
all. Hence, if we use a real anthracite for the purpose a 
careful test of its calorific value would be sufficient. This 
test can be best made with a bom) calorimeter, but this 
instrument is expensive and requires a good deal of skill to 
use. A much cheaper method and one very satisfactory to 
use is as follows (see the illustration) : 

“A” is a glass jar, perhaps 20 inches long by 4% inches 
diameter; inside it is fixed an ordinary lamp glass “B” with 
a stopper at the top through which a glass pipe passes. “C” 
is a small perforated copper thimble to hold about 2 grams 




















real an 


Fuel Testing Calorimeter. 


way. Here it must be 
coal sold as anthracite, 


of powdered fuel, which is carefully collected from the bulk, 
by a special method which need not be here detailed, but 
which is necessary in order to make sure that a representa- 


tive sample has been taken. 
] 


A small cylinder of oxygen is employed to force an 
keep the lamp glass full of the oxygen; the fuel is ignited 
by a spark, the oxygen causes the fuel to burn rapidly and 
forces the heated product of combustion out into the water 


The vater are observed 


weight and temperatures of the 
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and several carefully selected and weighed samples of the 
fuel burn in this manner, and the calorific value of the fuel 
thus determined by the rise of temperature in the water. 
Such a test as this is a necessary preliminary to any satis- 
factory test of heating apparatus. 

Gaseous or Liquid Fuel. 

No satisfactory test could be made with anything but 
solid fuel. 

Of course means could be arranged for heating the boil- 
ers by gas. It would thus be easier to put up the necessary 
plant. This would involve, of course, a very large con- 
sumption of gas, which would he impossible in a general way 
to secure, 

It might also be possible to make a petroleum burner 
which would supply the necessary quantity of heat. Both 
these methods would labor under the vital disadvantage that 
heating apparatus in practice are not fired with either pe- 
troleum or gas, and it would make this test something of a 
scientific curiosity rather than of practical value. For that 
reason it seems that the only practical way is to arrange for 
a uniform combustion of standard solid fuel in the furnaces 
by means of an induced draught fan. 

The method whereby the rate of combustion can be 
measured is a very great difficulty. The only really satisfac- 
tory method is, namely, to fix the entire apparatus on the 
platform of a weighing machine and take its weight, fuel and 
all, at the end of every ten minute interval. This involves, 
of course, making mercury seal connections to the apparatus, 
so that its apparent weight is not influenced by stresses in 
the connection pipes, and this is necessarily a very expensive 
proposition. As it is impracticable in a scratch test the only 
way is to arrange for a long test of not less than 10 hours 
duration after the fire is burning at full power, weigh in the 
standard fuel and burn it at such a rate as to maintain the 
temperature desired, the water supply being kept accurately 
constant at an appropriate value. 

If on subsequent calculations the figures first selected are 
not found to be appropriate, having regard to the size of the 
apparatus, the test must be subsequently repeated with suit- 
able values. 

Here it may not be out of place to remark that any short 
test or even any long test made on an apparatus in which all 
the conditions, the rate of combustion, the manner of feeding, 
the temperatures and all other factors, are not kept strictly 
constant, all the scientific conditions as to uniformity, net 
and tare weights of fuel and ashes, and all other essential 
conditions observed is of no value whatever for affording 
information. It does not seem to be possible for any un- 
trained person to make a successful test. It would require a 
good working practical knowledge of sound scientific labora- 
tory method, such as no man can have unless he is trained 
up to it. Indeed, with all possible precautions I doubt very 
much the possibility of any good results from a scratch test 
of a heating plant. 

I suggest also that the power of a boiler should be given 
in units which might be called “Centitherms” or 100 therms, 
or British Thermal units per hour, and that the same unit 
be adopted throughout the trade for all purposes. 





PATENTS AIR MOISTENING ATTACHMENT 
FOR WARM AIR HEATERS. 


Millard S. Tallmage, Buffalo, New York, assignor 
of one half to John T. Ronan, Buffalo, New York, has 
procured United States patent rights, under number 
1,240,388, for an air moistening attachment for warm 
air heaters described in the following: 

The combination with a hot 

air furnace having a combus- 

4 tion chamber and a hot air 
chamber, of a water heating 
vessel located in the combus- 
@ tion chamber, water supply reg- 
ulating means located outside 
of the furnace casing for au- 
7 tomatically maintaining the 

“a water in said heating vessel at 
a level below the top thereof, 
a water pipe connecting said 
supply regulating means to 
said water heating vessel and 
passing through a hole in the 
_ _. , , furnace casing, said pipe hav- 
ing a restriction for minimizing the circulation of hot water 
from said heating vessel to said water supply regulating 
means, and pipe connections leading directly from the upper 
portion of said water heating vessel to said hot air chamber 
independently of the supply regulating means for discharging 
the steam or vapor from said water heating vessel into the 
hot air for humidifying the same. 


20 4 


1.240.388 




















GOVERNMENT NOW CONTROLS ALL FUEL, 


Manufacturers, retailers and installers of warm air 
heaters are asked to acquaint themselves with govern- 
ment regulations concerning coal and gas so that they 
may be able to give intelligent answers to their tis 
tomers’ inquiries. The attention of the business and 
manufacturing world is called to recent Congressional 
enactments affecting various businesses by members 
of the Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, who have been appointed to co-operate 
with the Council of National Defense, in a special \Var 
sulletin which has just been issued. The committee 
points out that a new condition confronts business men 
engaged in the production or distribution of foods, 
feed, fuel—including fuel oil, and natural gas 
tilizer and its ingredients, and tools, utensils, imple- 
ments, machinery and equipment required for the pro- 
duction of foods, feed, and fuel. These lines of busi- 
ness, the committee reminds the manufacturing world, 
are now by Act of Congress under government con- 
trol, and must be conducted in accordance with reg- 
ulations to be issued from time to time by President 
Wilson, and by Herbert Hoover, who acts under his 


fer- 


authority. 

In addition to the provisions with regard to food, 
feeds, and fuel, the new law contains special provi- 
sions with regard to coal and coke. The President is 
empowered to fix the price of coal and coke, wherever 
and whenever sold and to establish rules and regula- 
tions for the sale, shipment, distribution, etc., for the 
coal and coke. 
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ENGLISH HEATING ENGINEERS’ RECEIVE 
GRANTS FOR RESEARCH WORK. 


The importance of house heating and ventilation is 
recognized in England at the present time despite its 
relative insignificance as compared with the all-absorb- 
ing topic of the war. Reccmmendations have been 
made to extend grants for three researches which are 
related to the work of the Fuel Research Board. The 
first of these, initiated by the Sanitary Committee of 
the Manchester City Council, is being carried on at 
the Municipal School of Technology, and has for its 
object the use of better methods of domestic heating 
and improvement in the ventilation of dwelling rooms. 

The Institution of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers of England have also received a grant to enable 
them, first, to tabulate and print the result of fivé 
researches on domestic heating carried on at Univer: 
sity College, London, during the past three years 
second, to carry on a research with a view to estab 
lishing co-efficients of heat transmission throug! 
standard building materia!s; and third, to conduct a! 


from radiators 


investigation on heat transmission 
Proper care will be taken to avoid overlapping be 
tween the work to be done at University College and 
that conducted for some time past at Teddington on 
heat transmission through building materials of a 


light character. 


~~ 
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Many a man would gladly take the bull by the horns 
— if the bull would stand for it. 


















MICHIGAN NESTED HOT AIR PIPE SAVES 
TIME AND SPACE. 


Almost any idea that will save space and time for 
the dealer these days when warehouses are crowded 
and goods are hard to get will be appreciated. Clerks 
are being drafted and help is scarce, as you know. 
The nested style of packing in which Michigan Hot 
Air Pipe comes saves floor space, now so valuable and 
takes up but one thirtieth of the room required for 
common round pipe. This pipe is packed in an iron 
cask and can be easily handled and kept in the orig- 


inal package until entirely used. An important fea- 


ture is the safety locking device at both ends. It is 
easily assembled, no tools being necessary. Once 
locked it is permanently locked until released. The 


adjustable elbows made by the company range from 
180° to 90° and give big variety of bends for all 
classes of work. 

Dealers should prepare now for the fall and winter 
trade by getting a catalog of the complete line made 
by this company. Write to Michigan Safety Furnace 
Company, 113-115 East Fort Street, Detroit, Michigon. 

saeinediilideamnieattaaitiess 


RULES FOR WARM AIR HEATER WORK. 





In the following paragraphs are cited some of the 
helpful rules for warm air heater work, which are 
given for installers in the catalog of Superior Warm 
Air Heater, issued a short time ago by the Utica 
Heater Company, Utica, New York: 

Locate heater so that as far as possible pipes will 
have the same length, favoring first floor rooms and 
exposed sections of house. Consider length of warm 
air pipes rather than smoke pipe. 

Locate registers just as near heater as possible. 
Do not put in exposed places. Never run riser pipes 
in outside walls if avoidable. Where necessary to run 
pipes in outside walls, cover very thoroughly. 

All heat pipes should be given as much pitch as 
possible—at least one inch to every foot of length. If 
pipes are taken from side of heater, have the top of 
Where pipes are taken 
collars toward the 


all collars at the same level. 
from the top of heater, locate 
center of heater rather than at the outer edge. 

Always use a good boot when entering a square 
pipe. Avoid sharp angles and anything that would 
retard flow of heat. Where going through brick or 
stone cellar walls, always leave an air space around 
pipe. 

It is very important to cover all heating pipes with 
It is also a good plan 
to cover the heater in the same way. Attention to 
these suggestions will greatly lessen the waste of heat 
in the cellar, 

It is better practice to put T-joint for check in side 
of smoke pipe rather than directly at smoke outlet. 

The contractor should always be careful to give the 
purchaser full information as to how to run his heater. 
It frequently happens that complaints arise from mis- 
understanding of proper management of a heater and 
from the use of the wrong kind of fuel. The best size 
of coal is “stove” or “range.” The larger sizes do not 
give nearly as good results and the smaller sizes re- 


a good nonconducting material. 
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quire more draft and are in other ways less satisfac- 
tory. Of course, pea coal can be used successfully, 
but it requires more atiention, and unless its cost is 
considerably under that of “stove” size, the economy 


is very doubtful. 
Chimneys. 

No heating job can be successful without a good 
chimney. It is probable that three-quarters of the 
troubles in heating plants originate in poor chimney 
drafts. It should always be borne in mind that to 
have a properly constructed flue of ample size is the 
first requisite to satisfaction in a heating system. 

The best internal shape for a chimney to overcome 
friction is round—the next, elliptical—the next, 
square, and the last, rectangular. 

A rectangular chimney should never be less than 
half as wide as it is long and the nearer it approaches 
the square form, the better—that is, a chimney flue 
8x 12 is better than one 6x 16, though each has the 
same area. 

The inside of a chimney should be smooth and 
should run straight from top to bottom without bends 
or angles. The top of the chimney should be higher 
than any adjoining building or structure. 

The following table gives the sizes of flue which 
have been found by experience to give good results: 








- _ ——Size of Chimney Flue Inside ~ Proper 
Usual Proper k , : Height of 
Diameter Diameter Proper Size of Proper Size of Chimney 
of Furnace of Round Square Rectangular Fl “ a ~~ 
Smoke Pipe Plue Inches Chimney Flue Chimney Flue Fa ~_ ong 
Inches Chimney Inches Inches | Gr son Hast 
6 & 7x 7Y% 6x10 30 
7 9 BYx BY &x 10 32 
8 10 9Y44x 9Y% 8x12 34 
9 11 10% x 10! 10x 12 36 
al 12 MWAxlly 10x14 38 
1] 13 12% x 12Y, 12x 14 40 
i2 i4 IIYAx13sy 12x 16 40 
| 
~-~~eo 


WHEN A NAME MEANS SOMETHING. 


Your name, when first bestowed upon you, was only 
a sign, an evidence of your existence, a quick method 
of distinguishing you from millions of others. It means 
nothing in particular ; it could as well be a number. It 
is for you to make it mean something; to make 1 
stand out; to give it class, quality and special distinc- 
The names John Wanamaker, Marshall Field, 
Napoleon 


tion. 
Thomas Edison, George Washington or 
Bonaparte mean nothing in themselves. Their owners 
made them distinctive, personal expressions of great 
personal qualities. So in business John Smith and 
Company, or William Jones and Company, can be, 
and often are, made powerful names, conveying a 
meaning of something better, something distinctive, or 
something in a class by itself. 

A brand or trade-mark means nothing in_ itself. 
Your shelves are filled with attractive labels, bearing 
high-sounding, euphonious and even suggestive names, 
but they mean nothing to you unless their owners have 
made them distinctive by special effort toward quality, 
service and publicity. A name is suggestive of its 
owner only when its owner has done something to 
Such a name is a valuable asset. 


make it so. 
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PATTERNS FOR OIL CAN TOP. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 

In rural districts the mechanic is often called on 
to make oil can tops of various designs. The one 
shown in the accompanying sketch is of common oc- 
currence, and presents a nice problem to lay out. 

First draw the elevation, and then draw the half 
plan to conform to it. This must be done to suit the 
measurements for the oil can. Next divide the half 
plan into any number of equal parts and draw your 


lines as shown. This gives you the triangles as they 


appear when looking,from the top down on the hood. 
To determine the true lengths of these lines, draw 








PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 





‘ELEVATION. 





the new point 3 as center cross arcs in point 4. Then 
strike the arcs 6 and 5 in pattern, and cross them with 
lines 5-5, and 5-6. Repeat this process until points 
13-14 are established, after which draw lines through 
all points where arcs cross, and the net pattern is fin- 


ished. All edges must be allowed extra. 





URGES THE STUDY OF TRADE JOURNALS, 


Edwin N. Hurley, the financier and manufacturer, 
who is chairman of the Shipping Board, says in his 
book, ‘““The Awakening of Business”: 

“Business men do not realize the value which trade 
newspapers and technical magazines may be to them 
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the right angle 1-P-2, and strike the semi-circle for 
establishing different height of lines as shown. Now 
with dividers, pick the length of lines as 2-3, 3-4, 4-5, 
5-6, 6-7, etc., from plan, and set them over as P-2-3-4- 
5, etc. From these points draw lines to the height, 
which gives you the true lengths of the pattern. 

To set the pattern out, draw any line as 1-2 equal to 
1-2 in diagram. Next set dividers equal to space 2-4 
in plan and using point 2 in pattern as center, strike 
arcs as at 4. In the same way, pick the space, say 


11-13 from the small quarter circle, and using point 1 
as center, cross arcs as at 3. Now pick lines 3-3 from 
diagram, and using point 2 
point 3. 


as center, cross arcs in 
Again pick line 3-4 from diagram and using 
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Development of Patterns for Oil Can Top. 
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in increasing the efficiency of their factory and giving 
them a broad, comprehensive view of their business. 
Our trade journals and technical papers should be 
encouraged and supported by our business men. Copies 
should be placed where employees can see them, and 
they should be urged to read and study them. These 
papers are preaching the gospel of sound business on 
practical lines, and are helpful, not only to business, 
but to the country as a whole.” 


= 
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A merchant cannot keep too careful and watchful 
an eye upon his business at a time like the present. 
Taking long chances is not a necessary or desirable 
function of retail merchandising. 

























THE UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORY GIVES 
THOROUGH TEST TO ROOFINGS. 


fivery year fire causes a loss of about $240,000,- 
ooo in property in the United States. These figures 
have been estimated through careful study of years 
by insurance companies and their risk experts. 

To offset and in a degree prevent the spread of fire 
there have been two ways devised. One is by the 
establishment of fire fighting apparatus in every city 
in the country. The other, the modern way, is by 
scientifically safeguarding property and taking pre- 
ventive measures. 

To accomplish the latter result the insurance com- 
panies of the United States have become interested 
in a huge laboratory where every possible contrivance 
known to science is provided to test the thousand and 
one factors which touch directly or indirectly upon 
the element of fire. 

On East Ohio Street, in Chicago, not far from 
where Lake Michigan splashes on the north shore, the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, an immense plant con- 
taining more than 45,000 square feet of floor space, 
Here everything from the tiniest fire ex- 
building column is 


is located. 
tinguishers to the largest 
tested for its efficiency and for the purpose for which 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories is 
It depends solely upon 


steel 


it was intended. 
not incorporated for profit. 
manufacturers and fire insurance companies for its 
revenue and it is operated directly under the super- 
vision of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and indirectly in connection with the bureau of records 
of the United States. The verdict of its experts upon 
the worth of a piece of building material, a brand 
of hose, a fire alarm bell, a patent roofing or a fire 
fighting contrivance virtually is final. 

Here in this giant testing shop mistakes are not al- 
lowed. The most trivial error, if allowed to pass, 
might not only cause terrific loss by fire but loss of life 
as well. The property of the nation, although it does 
not know it, is primarily under the care of this or- 
ganization, which has branches all over the country 
as well as in certain foreign cities. 

Everything which passes into the laboratories for 
testing purposes is subject to experiments under as 
nearly the same conditions as those in which they are 
used in actual building work. 

One of the most interesting of these tests is given 
lo roofing material. The market at the present time is 
flooded with various materials which are used to cover 
roofs. The efficiency of these materials for resisting 
fire in every conceivable circumstance is tested by 
means of an intricate machine designed especially for 
that purpose. 

This machine is in reality a “blower.” At the open- 
ing of a long conduit, through which passes a steady 
Stream of air, is attached a framework which holds 
what is known to the experts in the laboratory as 
“roof deck.” This “roof deck” is merely a platform 
of boards, to which is nailed or fastened an area of 
the roofing material to be tested. When the “roof 
deck” is in place the air is turned on from the blower 
and Passes over the roofing material, while at the same 
time jets of flame play upon its surface. 
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This test shows in reality what would happen should 
a fire break through the roof of a structure adjoining 
one which was covered with the roofing material in 
question and goes to illustrate the power of that mate- 
rial to resist conflagration. 

The flame is allowed to play over the deck at every 
possible angle, thereby duplicating the various slants 
of roofs upon which the material might be used. An- 
other experiment to which the roof decks are sub- 
jected is that of undergoing the “firebrand”’ test, in 
which a burning brand is dropped under the roof and 
allowed to lie there while the wind is played across 
its surface at different speeds. 

A “hot plate” test then follows, in which a slowly 
heating metal surface is allowed to rest upon the roof 
deck until the material is charred through or until the 
boards of the platform which it covers burst into 
flame. 

Innumerable other tests are made in this great room, 
which resembles somewhat one of the moving picture 
studios so varied are its scenes. And each test has 


indisputably proven the superiority of sheet metal 


roofing, firedoors and shutters over those made of 


other materials. 





IMPROVEMENTS ARE MADE BY BURGESS 
SOLDERING FURNACE COMPANY. 


The wise men of India teach their disciples that 
there is no other way to acquire knowledge except by 
experience. According to 
their philosophy, no one can 
tell you what a burn is, for 


example. You yourself must 





actually experience the burn 
to know what it is and what 
it means. These sages of the 


Far East declare that life it- 





self is for the purpose of 
gaining knowledge’ through 





experience. They say that we 


Improved No. 3 Gem Solder- aiming e MeENCe 
ing Furnace. must go on gaining experience 


through other existences for, perhaps, millions of 


years. It is their firm conviction that—but what has 
all this to do with the Burgess Soldering l'urnace 
Company of Columbus, Ohio? It has a lot more to 
do with that Company than you think. A company 
that has forty-eight years of manufacturing experience 
back of it in the making of soldering furnaces is 
justified by right of knowledge in advancing high 
claims for its product. The improved models of the 
Burgess soldering furnaces, one of which is illustrated 
herewith, are fully explained in the company’s catalog 


which is sent free to all dealers. 





WRITES WORDS OF APPRECIATION. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD: 

I must add my appreciation for the many benefits 
I have received from the various articles published in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD and also 
from the advertising section of its pages. 

DAN SULLIVAN. 
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ADVANTAGES OF SHEET METAL ROOFING. 


Within the past few weeks, two well-written articles 
on “The Advantages of Terne Plate and Sheet Metals 
Over Other Materials for Roofing” have appeared in 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp and in 
the following is given a third article on the same 
subject. These were prepared and submitted to the 
Metal Branch of the National Hardware Association 
some time ago, in their endeavor to acquaint the public 
with the exceptional advantages of metallic roofing. 
The article which follows was written by Charles D. 
Puckett of Dallas, Texas. 

THE SUPERIORITY OF METALLIC ROOFS. 

In presenting the claims to superiority of Terne 
Plates Sheet Metals over other materials for 
roofing, it is necessary to caution the prospective 
builder that care and judgment must be used in the 
selection of the material as to quality, as the market 
affords a large variety to meet the demands of most 
any purse, and also that in applying the employment 
of skilled labor under an honest contractor will insure 
greater service from even the lower priced materials. 

The idea in business as conducted to-day is to give 
the people what they want, hence the insistent demand 
for something “cheaper’’ has flooded the market with 
a host of materials called “roofings,”’ utterly unsuited 
for the purpose; and to the great harm of the reput- 
able manufacturers and mechanics as well as to the 
uninformed builder. So we feel it our duty to urge 
the prospective user to take advantage of the laudable 
system adopted by honest manufacturers in stamping 
on each sheet of Terne Plate the maker’s name, the 
gauge symbol, the trade mark and the weight of 
coating it carries. He should also see that the standard 


and 


specifications as to laying same are strictly adhered to, 
and this is assured if he will secure the services of 
experienced sheet metal workers who have the know- 
ledge, honor, and skill required, remembering “Every 
man to his trade.” 

Observation by hundreds acquainted with the supe- 
riority of sheet metals over other materials for roof- 
ing, proves that where the above precautions have 
been taken, our claims as to the better service and 
satisfaction of sheet metal over its rivals have never 
been disputed. 

Tightness. 

Sheet metal roofing applied according to standard 
specifications (which can be furnished by any reliable 
architect or sheet metal contractor) is the most imperv- 
ious roof it is possible to obtain, and is less liable to 
leakage than any other kind. It also is dust proof and 
wind proof; it does not warp, crack, peel, blister, 
bloom, split, crumble, or fall from place. It will 
stand more abuse than any other roofing. To com- 
pare it with such other roofings as slate, tile, slag, 
gravel, composition, asbestos, asphalt, shell, canvas, 
tarred felt and wood shingles it is well to state to the 
uninformed that these roofings are dependent on 
sheet metal at their most important, vital spots in 
the sheet metal valleys, flashings, counter flashings, 
gutters, etc., to make them water-tight roofs, while 
tile roofing of shale, clay or cement require a water- 
proof roof underneath if they are to render the service 
Slate must also have a water-proof roof 


desired. 





. 


beneath, as it is perhaps the most expensive roof 
in repair bills of any of the higher priced roofing 
its service is menaced by hail, warping boards under- 
neath, rocks thrown by the small boy, overhangi Z 
or falling limbs of trees, and where repairs are at- 
tempted by the inexperienced the further damage ty 
slate roofs is great. 

While sheet metal roofs are sometimes damaged by 
accidents, they are inexpensive to repair and are 
especially immune to the trifling causes that endanger 
slate and like roofings. 

Fire Retarding. 

The most valuable advantage of sheet metal roofings 
over its rivals is fire retarding and fire-proof qualities. 
In this sheet metal has no peer, as in its other desir- 
able points ; and this point should be carefully weighed 
by those who regard the life of their fellows and 
their neighbor's property. Sheet metal’s fire resisting 
properties as roofing are amply attested to by the lire 
Departments and Underwriters, and they are a distinct 
saving to their owners in the more favorable rates 
granted on insurance on buildings covered with sheet 
metal roofs. The value of sheet metals is further 
accented by its growing use for fire doors, windows, 
skylights, interior trim, metal ceiling and furniture. 
Numerous fires throughout the country have shown 
that roofs covered with sheet metal have saved adjoin- 
ing property by acting as a blanket over the flames, 
preventing showers of sparks, and acting as. a protec- 
tion to the building it covers from falling embers and 
sparks from other fires. It is this quality of sheet 
metal roofing that places it in the lead, as no roofing 
can compare to it in resisting fires from beneath. 

To compare other roofings in this regard, we will 
dismiss those of paper and cloth, as their inflammability 
is too obvious, the fire soon consuming them, while 
those covered with gravel, shell, slag, etc., may be 
slightly. slower in burning the highly combustible 
materials of which their base is composed, but serve 
to increase the fury of the flames, while the heavy load 
of gravel, slag, etc., hastens the cave-in of the roof 
timbers weakened by the fire, which is fed by the 
dripping tar and asphalt, and when the roof falls the 
flying fragments of flaming tarred paper become 4 
menace to other property. A sheet metal roof is more 
apt to confine the fire within the original walls than 
any other kind, and it is never a menace to adjoining 
property. 

Defective electric wiring has often set fire to roof 
sheathing and where the sheathing was covered with a 
sheet metal roof in all instances under the writer's 
observation the fire has died out after burning a few 
square feet; no roofing but sheet metal would stand 
such a test, a severe one. 

A sheet metal roof reflects much heat away, and 
sparks and embers, when they fall upon it, soon die 
out; a tarred roof or one of wooden shingles s00” 
becomes ignited from the oozing tar or asphalt. 

Roofs of slag, while they will temporarily check the 
advance of flames and will shed sparks and embers, 
can stand no great heat; they crack and disinte- 
grate after being subjected to it and have to be 
removed. To a fire from beneath, a slate roof offers 
little resistance, as the destruction of a part of sheath- 

















ing or lathing releases them and they easily slide from 
place, leaving a vent for the flames; sheet metal 
shingles as well as other forms of sheet metal roofing, 
have not this weakness. 

Roofing tiles of shale, clay or cement have much the 
same faults as slate and the additional one of extra 
heaviness without compensating usefulness as a fire 
resistant inasmuch as most tile are warped and have 
openings at their joints amply large enough to admit 
sparks to the inflammable roof of paper beneath. 

\Vood shingles are the greatest fire hazard of towns 
and cities, due to the ease with which they ignite and 
W ooden 


shingles also cause much damage from water where 


their danger to other inflammable roofs. 


they become ignited and the firemen must play their 

hose upon them, the water easily “beating” through 

them ;. this risk alone is enough to condemn them. 
Weather Effects. 

Unlike some other roofing materials, sheet metal ts 
not affected by climatic conditions, nor is it warped 
or otherwise rendered unfit for roofing purposes by 
exposure to the weather. 

Cleanliness. 

A sheet metal roof will harbor no insects, gernis or 
vermin; it will not taint the water it sheds; it is the 
best roof obtainable where the water that falls on the 
roof is to be used for drinking or culinary purposes ; 
it’s the neatest roof. 

Lightness. 

One of the most practical reasons for the use of 
sheet metal roofings is the economy it permits in con- 
struction, it not requiring the heavy walls and the 
numerous and heavy rafters as for slate or tile or the 
heavy joists as for gravel, slag and like roofings, no 
heavier timber being required than is usual for wooden 
shingles, paper roofings or prepared roofings. 

Durability. 

A sheet metal roof of good material of recognize: 
quality, applied by competent workmen, will do good 
service for the life of the building, There are in ex 
istence in America and Europe roofs of sheet mete! 
over a century old and still in good condition and 
rendering satisfactory service. The writer recently 
repaired a roof 45 years old of Terne Plates that ha-l 
(according to the owner, who had resided there all 
these years) never been repaired but twice, and these 
repairs were trivial; the owner says he would have no 
other kind. 

Adaptability. 

Sheet metal roofing easily is the most adaptable rooi 
possible to obtain and at the same time renders per- 
fect service, regardless of how badly “cut up” th 
roof may be with dormer “eye-brows,” chimneys, 
pipes or other obstructions, nor does it require any 
limitations as to “pitch of roof” as anything from flat 
to perpendicular can be covered with sheet metal 
roofing satisfactorily. 

Lightning. 

A roof entirely covered with sheet metal has never 
been penetrated by lightning or set afire from this 
Cause, nor have the occupants of a house so covered 
ever been injured while beneath such a roof. This is 
4 tradition of the trade that has never been disproved, 
and has been scientifically explained as due to the 
ability of large surfaces of sheet metal to scatter or 


radiate the electric “fluid,” thus rendering it harmless. 


‘\ 
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Numerous cases have proven that sheet metal hip roll, 
gutters and down spouting minimize the dangers from 
lightning also, 

Sightl'ness. 

The many varied forms in which sheet metal roof- 
ing can be obtained permit a wide range of orna- 
mentation ; there is practically no desirable effect that 
cannot be obtained in sheet metal roofing. ['requently, 
original designs are requested for expensive structures, 
where beauty as well as the best service is required. 
Some of the most beautiful structures in the world 
owe their beauty in part to their sheet metal roofs. 
Salvage. 


The march of sometimes calls for the 


remodeling of a building, a change in the style of 


progress 


architecture, or perhaps the addition of more stories 
render the removal of the old roof necessary, and it 
usually is of no further value unless it is of sheet 
metal. If it is, it will salvage at a large per cent of 
its original cost, where other roofing materials would 
become mere rubbish, because they lack the utilitarian 
qualities of sheet metal. 
Cost. 

The cost of a sheet metal roof, as compared to one 
of other materials, is directly in its favor, being much 
lower than for tile or slate and its higher initial cost 
over the cheaper roofing materials is tremendously 
offset by its durability, tightness, lightness, fire resist- 
ing, cleanliness and other superior advantages enum- 


erated. 
oa on 
WISCONSIN SHEET METAL DIRECTORS AND 
MILWAUKEE CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
TO MEET OCTOBER 3. 

Paul L.. Biersach, chairman of the Convention Com- 
mittee of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso 
ciation of Milwaukee, has sent out notices to the effect 
that the second meeting of this committee will be held 
at the Builders’ & Traders’ I:xchange, 456 Broad 
way, Milwaukee, on Wednesday afternoon, October 
3rd, at 3 oclock. Following this, in pursuance to a 
call of the president of the state organization, a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association will take place at the 
IXxchange at 5 P. M. 

The complete list of committees appointed to carry 
out plans for the next annual convention of the Na- 
Metal Contractors’ Asso 
held in Milwaukee in June, 


tional Association of Sheet 


ciation, which is to be 
1918, has just been issued and reads as follows: 
Program Committee. 


Biersach, chairman: (Otto 


and Printing 
Paul L. 


rank Romberger, G. G. Jones, A. M. Smith, Hl. C 


(;eussenhainer, 


Knisely, Chicago; A. W. Howe, Cleveland. 
> Financial Committee. 7 
Louis Hoffmann, chairman; R. Jeske, ©. A. Hoff- 
B. Tonnsen, H. E. Bartlett, William Ham- 
M. Hollitz, Henry Pluckhan. 
Entertainment Committee. 
Kuehn, chairman; John Bogenberger, Wil- 


mann, I, 
mann, J. 


Louis 


liam Gallun, Paul L. Biersach, ex-officio. 
Hotel 
Louis Hoffmann, chairman; O. A. Hoffmann, John 


Committee. 


sogenberger. 
Auditing Committee. 
O. A. Hoffmann, J. M. Hollitz, William Gallun. 
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BOOKLET DESCRIBES MANUFACTURE OF 
TINNED SHEET COPPER. 


In the following paragraphs are given several inter- 
esting notes on the manufacture of tinned sheet copper 
as described in a technologic paper recently issued by 
the Bureau of Standards: 

Copper sheets are generally tinned in the following 
manner: The tin mixture is melted up in a cast-iron 
pot; in the meantime the copper sheets, after having 
been cleaned and pickled are rubbed with a fluxing 
solution of zinc chloride and hydrochloric acid. They 
are, then, one by one, laid on an inclined plane adja- 
cent to the pot; the operator takes a ladle full of 
molten tin and flows it over the sheet, the excess run- 
ning back by troughs into the pot. Then, beginning 
with the top of the sheet, he wipes off the excess tin 
with a brush or bundle of tow. This produces a 
smooth even coating. 

Another method of tinning is The 
cleaned and pickled sheet is laid on a bench, which 
contains an inset gas grate, flush with the top. The 
sheet is passed over the grate and heated, while the 
operator takes small flat plates of tin, lays them on 
the sheet, and rubs them into the copper sheet when 
Powdered ammonium chloride is 


also. used. 


they have melted. 
The manufacturers claim that this 
than the 


used as a flux. 
method gives a more uniform coating 
first one. 

A tinning mixture is often used containing a small 
amount of lead, as it is claimed that the latter increases 
the fluidity of the mixture and exerts no harmful 
effect, provided the material is not to be used in 
containers for foodstuffs or liquids for drinking 
purposes. 





TOLERANCE A TRAIT THAT NEEDS 
DEVELOPMENT. 


Like most other articles of extreme rarity, tolerance 
is almost invaluable. 

Whether in individuals, industries or nations, toler- 
ance is the priceless lubricant which keeps the wheels 
of constant contact running smoothly. A little toler- 
ance of others’ rights would have prevented the carn- 
age and slaughter which for three years have racked 
Europe, and into which a million of our own youths 
are about to be thrown. 

Tolerance is a trait of the individual. The tolerant 
church, firm or state is that one whose members have 
a tolerant respect for the rights and opinions of others. 
One way, then, for us “to do our bit” toward lighten- 
ing humanity’s present heavy burden is to cultivate 
tolerance. 

Tolerance carries no implication of weak servility 
or cringing submission. It is a strong word and de- 
mands a full recognition of its own rights, as it is 
willing to recognize others’. 

Tolerance, then, is a reflection of individual strength 
of character. Let’s develop it, but let us not confuse 
it with superciliousness, for that is the tolerance of the 
snob; and there is no bigness about a snob.—“‘Disston 


Crucible.” 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Transom Chains. 
Irom M. B. Lund, Hollandale, Wisconsin 
Kindly let me know where I can get transom chains. 
Ans.—Bridgeport Chain Company, 202 North \\a 
bash Avenue, Chicago; Champion Hardware Com 
pany, Geneva, Ohio; P. and F. Corbin Company, ( 
West Lake Street, Chicago; and Reading Hardware 
Company, 117 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
Nickel Plated Tin. 
From Couzéns and Day, Greeley, Colorado. 
Will you kindly tell us where we can 
plated tin for covering table tops and drain boards : 
Ans.—Merchant and Evans Company, 347 North 
Sheldon Street, Chicago. 
Address of Fuller and Warren Company. 
Irom the Carr Hardware Company, Ames, Iowa. 
Please tell us where the Fuller and Warren Com- 


get nick 


pany is located. 
Ans.—Troy, New York; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Sheet Metal Screws. 
From J. H. Bedford, Bridgeport, Illinois. 
Kindly advise who makes the sheet metal screws 
called “Parker” screws. 
Ans.—Parker Supply Company, 785 
Street, New York City. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. 
Irom D. F. Tierney, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Can you let me know who makes kerosene oil burn 


East 


135th 


ers for cook stoves or small room heaters ? 
Ans.—Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Detroit, 
Michigan; Regal Burner 1466 Addison 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio: Saukville Heater Company, 
Saukville, Wisconsin: and Vapor-Gas Burner Com- 


Company, 


pany, Columbus, Ohio. 
Transom Catches. 
From M. B. Lund, Hollandale, Wisconsin. 

Please let me know who makes transom catches. 

Ans.—Champion Hardware Company, Geneva, 
Ohio; Payson Manufacturing Company, 2916 \est 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; and Reading Hardware 
Company, 117 West Lake Street, Chicago. 

Empire Warm Air Heater. 
‘rom Edward Kelly, Carthage, Illinois. 

Will you let me know who manufactures the Em- 
pire Warm Air Heater? 

Ans.—Warm air heaters by this name are manuiac- 
tured by both the Co-operative Foundry Company, 505 
South Clinton Street, Chicago, and International 
Heater Company, 1933 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago. 

Butts. 
From M. B. Lund, Hollandale, Wisconsin. . 

I would like to know where I can obtain butts, 34 


inches x 3% inches. 
Ans.—Stanley Works, 73 East Lake Street, Chicago. 


ITEMS. 





Sullivan and Bickley, Kemmerer, Wyoming, have 
dissolved partnership in the sheet metal, heating and 
plumbing business, Dan Sullivan continuing the 
business. 

J. L. G. Waltz, treasurer of the Bremer Waltz Cor- 
poration, 30 Church Street, New York City, presided 
at the opening of the new sheet rolling mill owned by 
the Corporation at St. Louis, Missouri. The capacity 
of this new rolling mill will be 5,000 pounds of sheets 


per day. 
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1,240,228 1240 369 — mu 
1,240,173. Keyhole Saw. Alden R. Brewer, Northport, 1,240,454. Window Sash. Milton H. Hubner, Stockton, 


Wash., assignor of one-half to Charles H. Moore, Northport, 
Wash. Filed Jan. 24, 1917. 

1,210,183. Hose Coupling. Charles FE. Draper, Larrabee, 
Iowa. Filed July 5, 1916. 

1,240,199. 
April 11, 1917. 

1,240,204. Operating Mechanism for Washing Machines. 
Arthur W. Healey, Jamestown, N. D. Filed March 11, 1916. 
Serial No. 836,621. Renewed July 25, 1917. 

1,240,228. Miter Box. Herbert D. 
lowa. Filed Sept. 14, 1916. 

1,240,242. Gate Latching Device. 
Ariz. Filed Feb. 28, 1917. 

1,240,248. Animal Trap. Louis Pease and 
Schoenheit, Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Jan. 17, 1917. 


Hoe. William Henry Haas, Raub, Ind. Filed 


Le Suer, Seymour, 
James Neal, Phoenix, 


August W 


1,240,311. Adjustable Reamer and Similar Tool. George 
B. Chadwick, Portsmouth, N. H. Filed Apr. 4, 1917. 
1,240,331. Saw. John H. Free, Portland, Oreg. Filed 


Mar. 4, 1915, 

1,240,339. Stock Tank Heater. 
Wis. Filed Mar. 4, 1916. 

1,240,355. Egg Beater. Henrietta K. MacMoran, Burling- 
ton, Wash. Filed July 27, 1916. 

1,240,369. Combined Simmer-Burner and Lighter for 
Gas Stoves. Frank W. Reynolds, New Washington, Ohio. 
Filed Jan. 9, 1917. 

1,240,376. Christmas Tree Stand. Charles Saucier, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Filed Feb. 2, 1916. 

1,240,403. Door Lock, Frank Amato, New York, N. Y. 
Filed Mar. 1, 1916. 

1,240,426. Washing Machine Mechanism. 
Doman, Oshkosh, Wis. Filed Mar. 29, 1916. 

1,240,427. Cooking Utensil. John P. Dougherty, Hazleton, 
Pa. Filed May 25, 1916. 


William Haak, Madison, 


Herman C., 


Cal., assignor of one-half to N. W. Mahaffey, Stockton, Cal. 
Filed Sept. 5, 1916. 

1,240,469. John E. 
Portland, Oreg., assignor of one-half to Walter B. 
Morristown, Minn. Filed Sept. 30, 1916. 


Medley, 
Schuette, 


Lawn Mower Sharpener. 


1,240,515. Stropping Device. John Mesny Tourtel, Water- 
town, N. Y. Original application filed June 2, 1916, Serial No. 
101,292. Divided and this application filed Dec. 27, 1916. 
1,240,578. Latch. Richard FE. Jones, Hagerstown, Md. 
Filed Oct. 4, 1915, Serial No. 54,077. Renewed Mar. 21, 1917. 

1,240,603. Weather Strip. William R. \thena, 
Filed Feb. 19, 1917. 
Cork Puller. 


Proctor, 
Oreg. 


1,240,610. Sheridan, San lI rancisco, 


John 


Cal. Filed Aug. 8, 1916, 

1,240,627. Fly Screen. Emmett G. Thompson, Brighton, 
Colo. Filed May 11, 1917. 

1,240,661. Fishing Tool. Harry C. Brewster, Shreveport, 


La. Filed Nov. 11, 1916. 


1,240,677. Fishing Reel. Gustay Cook, Gillett, Wis. Filed 
\pr. 17, 1917. 

1,240,685. Weather Strip. Alonzo I. Decker, l'remont, 
Ohio. Filed Nov. 25, 1915. 

1,240,699. Tool Holder. Erwin S. Frey and Albert E 
Wrigley, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed May 1], 1916. 


1,240,707. Electric Lighter for Gas Stoves. Frederick C. 
Gutenberger, Sacramento, Cal. [Tiled Dec. 6, 1915 
1,240,729. Tool Holding Device. [rank H. 
New Haven, Conn. Filed Sept. 18, 1911, Seri 
Renewed Feb. 17, 1917. 
1,240,740. 


Kaspe rson, 


il No. 649,886. 


Garbage Can. Julius I. Levett, New York, 


N. Y. Filed Dec. 14, 1916. 

1,240,745. Range Cover. Lee K. Love, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed Oct. 30, 1913. 

1.240.773. Sheet Metal Roof. John Henr Middle 


town, N. Y. Filed July 28, 1916. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 














IRON AND STEEL PRICES ARE FIXED; 
TRADE APPROVES NEW BASIS. 


Following the announcement of the government 
price fixing of copper, came the news on Monday of 
this week, four days later, that uniform iron and steel 
prices for the United States Government, the public 
and the Allies, representing reductions of from 40 to 
70 per cent in present market quotations, had been 
approved by the President. The prices were deter- 
mined in an agreement reached between steel produc- 
ers and the War Industries Board after conferences 
lasting more than a month. They were based on cost 
of production figures furnished by the Federal Trade 
Commission wliich made an investigation at the Presi- 
dent's direction. 

Jnder powers conferred in the priority of transpor- 
tation act the War Industries Board will supervise dis- 
tribution of steel in a manner best calculated to win 
the war. The agreement reached stipulates that there 
shall be no wage reduction in the steel industry and 
that producers shall exert themselves to maintain 
capacity production. The prices agreed upon, all sub- 
ject to revision January 1, 1918, but to become effective 
immediately, are as follows: 

Iron ore—basis, lower lake ports. Price agreed upon 
$5.05 a gross ton. This is no change from the pre- 
vailing price. 

Coke—Connellsville, price agreed upon, $6.00 a net 
ton. The recent price has been $16.00 a ton; a reduc- 
tion of 62.5 per cent. 

Pig iron—Price agreed upon, $33.00 a gross ton; 
recent price $59.00 a gross ton; a reduction of 43.1 
per cent. 

Steel plates—Basis Chicago and Pittsburgh—Price 
agreed upon, $3.25 a hundredweight; recent prices, 
$11.00 a hundredweight ; a reduction of 70.5 per cent. 

Steel bars—Chicago and Pittsburgh basis: Price 
agreed upon, $2.90 a hundredweight; recent price, 
$5.50 a hundredweight ; a reduction of 47.3 per cent. 

Steel shapess—Basis Chicago and Pittsburgh: Price 
agreed upon, $3.00 a hundredweight; recent price, 
$6.00 a hundredweight ; a reduction of 50 per cent. 

With the announcement of iron and steel prices, the 
industry for the first time in the country’s history en- 
tered upon a strictly non-competitive basis, so far as 
prices were concerned. Some competition with respect 
to the quality of products and promptness of delivery 
still remains. Steel interests as a rule are satisfied 
with the new basis and the prices announced are be- 
lieved to be equitable. Old contracts taken at higher 
prices will stand, and manufacturers will support the 
new schedules. The agreed schedule is now being 
applied in a large tonnage of orders previously closed 


by the Government on a provisional price basis. 








The sweeping government announcement of prices 
has naturally caused a hesitancy among private buyers. 
The trade is closely studying the situation and when 
the uncertainty vanishes, more vigorous buying is 
looked for. Under the proposed system of distribu- 
tion which classifies manufacture according to the re- 
lation of the business to war needs or public good, the 
way the average consumer will fare is a matter of 
conjecture. The difficulty of the commercial buyer in 
securing orders will more than likely not be reduced 
with the Government rather than the producer doing 
the distribution. 


STEEL. 

The announcement that the Government had fixed 
the price of soft steel bars at 2.90 cents, Chicago or 
Pittsburgh, made the market temporarily uncertain 
during the week. Virtually no business had been done 
on this product for some time but now that the price 
has been set, it is expected that a heavy demand will 
develop on the part of consumers. Sales recently made 
have been at 4.69 cents, Chicago, while hard steel bars 
continue to be quoted at 4.25 to 4.50 cents, Chicago, 
sales on the latter being for small tonnages. The only 
business offered in structural tonnage in the western 
market is for the Government to be used in erecting 
buildings for military use in France. The fabricating 
shops continue to run on light schedule and feel that 
the end of their bookings is rapidly approaching. The 
expectation that the Government would offer some 
additional business for use in building emergency ships 
has not as yet been realized. With the price of plates 
reduced from 8 to 3% cents, Pittsburgh, the trade ex- 
pects a large volume of inquiry from private buyers. 
It is recognized at the same time that the government 
orders are so large that capacity for private consump- 
tion has been curtailed, and difficulty may be experi- 
enced by private buyers in getting allotments during 
the remainder of the year. One development in the 
Chicago market caused by the announcement of new 
iron and steel prices will be the probable disappear- 
ance of all premium prices charged by many steel 
makers for prompt delivery material. It was through 
this selling custom that plates rose to 11 cents and 
bars to 5 cents in some instances. Thus the mill 
with few contracts will be in a better position to fur- 
nish prompt material, and the new prices will apply 
in that case. 


COPPER. 

The copper market is declared té be in considerable 
suspense because in several essential respects the trade 
is not fully advised in regard to the price which the 
Government has adopted. Leading producers have not 
yet received official notification of the agreement, and 


















present uncertainties are those related to contracts for 
future delivery, importation of refined copper, and 
exact application of the price of 23% cents. Until 
further information is forthcoming, producers, middle- 
men and consumers alike will be at sea. Sellers have 
not revised their selling schedules and are awaiting 
further instructions, while consumers naturally are 
Some Spot 


oF d 


not willing to pay more than 23% 
Electrolytic is being offered at abcut 261% cents, cash, 
New York. Little business is being done for the first 
three months of next year, the larger sellers holding 
for 26 cents a pound while users show no inclination 
to make contracts at that figure. The government price 
of 23% cents is subject to modification the first of 


cents. 


the year. 
TIN. 

It is rumored in the tin market that no more per- 
mits will be granted on October shipments of tin direct 
from the Straits, this report being advanced as the 
cause for the recent sharp advance in the London 
market. During the week advice was received from 
the East Indies confirming in a measure the news of 
there being trouble of some sort affecting tin ship- 
ments. Inquiry for tin has been fair, but sellers have 
been rather hesitant. ®pot Straits tin is quoted at 
about 62 cents; Banca at 6014 cents and Number 1 
Chinese at 561% cents; all New York. 


SOLDER. 

Solder prices have been decreased one cent a pound 
by the warehouses in the Chicago district, the new 
quotations being as follows: XXX Guaranteed, 4% & %, 
37% cents; Commercial, % & 4, 35% cents; Number 
1 Plumbers, 33% cents. 


LEAD. 

Reports are being circulated that outside interests 
are offering to sell lead on the basis of 754 to 73% cents, 
New York, but a careful canvas of the market has 
failed to locate any such offerings and they are not be- 
lieved to exist. The sharp cuts in lead from 11 to 8 
cents by the leading independent have been met by out- 
side sellers, but there has been little shading of the ex- 
isting quotation of the leading interest. The present 
market is 8 cents, New York, and 7-11/12 cents, St. 
Louis, for all positions in which business may be done. 


SPELTER. 

Although demand for spelter has been extremely 
light, sellers have retained their recent firmer views 
and it is difficult to obtain Prime Western at less than 
8% cents for nearby delivery or 83 cents for the last 
three months of the year. Little business is reported 
in brass special or high grade, these being quoted at 
8% to 9 cents and 13% cents, St. Louis, respectively. 


OLD METALS. 
Dealers in scrap are anxiously waiting for the Gov- 
‘iment to name prices on old material. No one has 
a clearly defined idea as to what price will be named, 


and considerable interest is aroused as to what prices 
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will be fixed for the leading grades. In view of the 
fact that the price of basic pig iron was reduced to 
$33.00, which is $9.00 below the figures at which 
several thousand tons of this grade were sold last week, 
there is speculation as to whether a similar cut will 
be made in heavy melting scrap with corresponding 
differentials to apply to the other grades. Wholesale 
dealers’ quotations in the Chicago district, which may 
be considered nominal are as follows: Old steel axles, 
$40.50 to $42.00; old iron axles, $41.00 to $43.09; 
steel springs, $37.00 to $38.00; Number 1 wrought 
iron, $35.00 to $36.00; Number 1 cast iron, $23.00 
to $24.00, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous metals 


are as follows, per pound: Light copper, 21 cents; 


light brass, 12'%4 cents; lead, 6 cents; zinc, 6 cents; 
cast aluminum, 20 cents. 


SHEETS. 

When the Government fixed iron and steel prices 
early in the week, no price was set on sheets owing 
to the amount of time required for the adjustment of 
figures applying to raw materials. However, it is be- 
lieved that prices will soon be named. Quotations on 
sheets in the Pittsburgh market are becoming more 
common and mills that were formerly asking fancy 
premium prices on black sheets, above 9 cents per 
pound, are now well below that figure. In galvanized 
sheets, there has been a more pronounced decline, al 
though there is little buying at any price. The pre- 
dictions are that there will be heavy buying in the near 
future. In the Chicago market, indications also point 
to selling being done at lower prices, although import 
ant makers are holding quotations firm at previous 


levels. 


PIG IRON, 

Since the Government has named a price of $33.00, 
valley, furnace, for basic and number 2 foundry pig 
iron, the trade has taken action to establish differen- 
tials on other grades. This has been emphasized by 
recent sales, and while no transactions in other grades 
since the Government has fixed prices, have been re 
ported, prominent producers believe that malleable 
iron, now quoted at $53.00, valley, should be on prac- 
tically the same price level as bessemer iron which was 
quoted at $36.30 in a recent sale with the understand- 
ing that it is subject to revision. The market gener 
ally is quiet, pending a more thorough understanding 
of the price fixing program but it is believed that after 
this has come about, an active buying movement will 
develop. At present it appears improbable that all con- 
sumers will be able to secure adequate requirements 
up to the first of the year, the date to which the govern- 
ment prices are effective. Hence, the situation 1s large- 
ly a matter of distribution. 
the uncertainties surrounding the new pig iron prices 
Most 


sellers are dropping behind the contract deliveries, and 


In the Chicago market, 
have resulted in practical cessation of business. 


for some time have not been selling prompt delivery 
iron, except occasional carloads to help some melter in 
distress. The effect of the $33.00 price will, no doubt, 
be to halt such sales, and furnaces will center their 
efforts on shipping as heavily as possible on contracts. 
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METALS, 





PIG IRON. 


FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT 
TIN PLATES: 


Per 


14x20. 





COKE PLATES. 
20x28 $3 





SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. 


IRON. 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, 


SPELTER 
In Slabs. . 


SHEET ZINC. 


COPPER. 
Copper sheet, base ..cccce-coce: 





ee re $55 00 | 

Northern Pay.. No. 2. ” — 00- $4.00 | 
+ INO. 

Lake Sap. Frcctoel -.'°S9 50. 62 00 

IE; ratseceneens $5 00. 


| 
Box | 


8 60| 


a 


14x20...... coseaesaneel 

DE .c20scecessesecensne Ie 
BOBDD. vccccccccccccces 23 90 
BGRBO. coccccccccccece 25 40 


20528... escceees covesdd 2 
20828. .cccccccccccec edo 10 
20228...0....0eccee+-43 OO 
20228... .cccccceceses-45 90 
20E28...scccccccceess 48 80 


20x28 32 50 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. 


Me. 16... ccccccccess per 100 Ibs.$10 00 
i Sioecegesesenad per 100\lbe. 10 05 
Oe ee per 100 lbs. 10 10 
Bes BOs. cocccovcncs per 100 lbs. 10 20 


ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK 


No, 18-20......... ‘per 160 Be. 99 O 
No. 22-24.........-per 100 lbs. 9 85 
NO. 26... ccccceces MOF 100 Ibe, 3 90 
NO. 27.ccccccccees Ot 100 Ibe. 9 9S 
No. a caikenaidae per 100 Ibs. 10 00 
GALVANIZED 
Bt 86 cccvcccceued per 100 lbs.$10 25 
No, 18-20 ++.-per 1001bs. 19 40 
err per 1001 bs. 10 55 
TO BB cceccecceved per 1001 bs. 10 70 
re eovced per 1001 bs. 10 85 
MO Bhs cceccsescoedl per 1001 bs. 11 00 
No. 30..... eeeeee-DOr 1001bs. 11 50 


POLISHED SHEET STEEL. 


ke eee per 1001 bs.$10 80 
Sei iccéaccacens per 1001 bs. 10 85 
tt erer - per 1001 bs. 10 90 
No. 28......+++++- per 1001lbs. 11 00 


Per 100 Ibs. 


Wood's Smooth No. 20........$10 25 
No 22-24...... 10 30 

‘ bs 4 No 25-26...... 10 35 

3 ” ae .--10 40 

ee oe He. Bb. .cccce 1098 


PATENT PLANISHED SHEET 


100 Ibs., base No. 28...... $1375 
SOLDER. 

XXX Guaranteed § & §..perlb. 374¢ 

Commercial §&§....... ‘'*  354¢ 

No.1 Plumbers... ..... &% 33 4c 


coccecceséoesoesosoosetEe 


CN. 0.ccaccecuumen oeeeee$22 00 
Less than Cask lots. -$22 50 to $23 00 


. 35c 


























LEAD. . AUGERS. 
‘American Pig. fiche aie 8 Boring Machine........ eeceeeee+O% 
Pee ee eT ee , BOD. ccasctsevccencesesenagee 
Sheet. Carpenter's Nithewcsccccecess 10% 
Full coils ....... per 1001bs.$11 85 
Cut coils./...... per 100 Ibe. 12 1¢| gollow. | 
, Penney’... ogosooe oy Sipe O58 
| — TIN nig Stearns, No. 3 ot * Of 
eececesece per ib. ¢ 
DOP TRcccoccccceveecee =. 69$c 
Post Hole. 
Digwell, Stns. aoe sas ner Gos. Si? 50 | 
wan’s Post ole an e ° cts. | 
HARDWARE. Vaughan’s, 4 to 9-in...perdoz. 10 00) 
Ship. 
| ADZES Ford's, with or without screw.. 5% 
Carpenters’. Snell's’ * “138 
SN 0 cn eeneeioedannen | 
Coopers’. AWLS. | 
Eostea’e eee eee eee wees eeeees 3 Brad. 
aa nla tits No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
Ratlroad. No. 1050 Handled.... “ 1 05) 
re Shouldered, assorted 1 to 4, 4 00| 
sa alaska lan delt earindedl per gro. 
AMMUNITION* Patent asst’'d, 1 to4.. “ 85 
Caps, Percusstow—per 1,000. Harness. 
,. hee Waterproof, 1-108......32 re 1 1 05 
aE prebesesucssenaoeneess z= Pbetcéaxeneecue 2 1 00 
seen eee eee eeeeeeee c 
shells, Loaded— Peg. 
Loaded with Black Powder..... 32% “ 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, | Patent-nsssccccccscs | 98 
Loaded with Se Smokeless Powder, | _ | 
high grade. ...ccccccccccses 32% | seratch. 
No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65 
Winchester : No. IS, socket han’ld. “ 1 35 
Gusoksloss Repester Grade seees = 4| No.7 Stanley....... » = 1 95 
eeeeee (4 
Powel. .cccccccccce 22-32% 
U. M. C. AXES. 
New Club. .ccccccccccccccsese 2% re He 900 
Broad. 
Gun Wads—per 1000 Plumbs, West, Pat List 
Winchester 7- 5 gangs. . cooee oo - Con, Pat...........853 0 
CE cnemeke ‘ 
= 11-28 gauge....... 1 63) ss F iremen’s ey $19 00 
Powder Each) 
DuPont's Sporting, kegs..... 11 25 
“ mi pees: $16] Single Bitted (handled). | 
_... Warren Silver Steel.......... 14 00 
anpuare Cappo, f ab. srs 38) Warren Blue Finished.......- 13 00) 
na . oo 22| Rough Rider............... - 12 50) 
- Smokeless rums. . 43 Sol Perfect Poumies. Forest Clipper 12 25 
” egs.. 22 CO 
- -kegs.. 11 25) 
ce 0 ge > 75! Single Bitied (without handles). 
L&R. Orange, Extra Sporting | Warren Blue Finished......- 11 $0) 
. aa noses Secceiiaiien 10 25 ee errr 11 00} 
. Orange, Extra Sporting 
NG a wie Gaia aaa tokse 5 40) 
L. & R. tag Extra Sporting oa | Double Bitted (without handles). 
seer seer eresereese Blood’ Ch i " 3 to 4 Ib. } 
L. &R. Orange, Extra Sporting . rus; nse 4 a we ‘ wh oz. 14 7S] 
ie NE a ao niet tits - 41 5 
L.& R.O , t i Perfect Premier...... os 12 50 
” tb. coals — - ae The ove — on axes of 3 to 4 Ibs. | 
L. & R. Orange, Extra Sporting =) to 44 — — 
4-lb. camteters rere + 22\4 ; to 5 Ibs. advance 50c. 
Gererien “8. C. "and “et on 4 to 54 Ibs. advance 75Sc. 
ea ae 
Hercules "‘E. C.,"* kegs........ 22 ro 
Hercules“E.C.,"" $-kegs....... 11 A BAGS, ee NAIL. 
Hercules ‘Infallible,”” 25 can 
. ounds..... 20 25 
eee 22 } <e 
eeereece 0 
aw ~ “Infallible,’’ 10 can Pee — rss ‘0 é $0 — wm 
FECTS LIE 
Hercules ‘‘E.C.,"" }-kegs....... 5 75| ALA 
Hercules “E.C," and “‘Infallible’’ B NCES, SPRING. 
SF rere | 
Sercules W. A. .30Cel. Rife, \Pelouze..... ecvcceece init: 
eres 1 25) 
dercules Lightning Rifle, 
2 ogo EPS RE 1 25) BARS, CROW. 
Terouendstens Penooter Rife, |. [Pinch or Wedge Polat, per cwt.. $8 00, 
Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50) 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, 
McA cobsucceuess - 100) BASKETS. | 
ANVILS. ‘Clothes. 
Trenton, 70 to 80Ibs...... } poe. Small Willow........per doz. ” 00 | 
Trenton, 81 to 150 lbs...... 9icperlb.| Medium cteeeeee OO 1 50| 
ASBESTOS. e m 6008 CC8 - 13 50 
Board and Paper, u to i”. .17cper Ib. Galvanized Iron. 1 bu. 1} bu. 
--18c perlb. - $19 50 21 SO 


Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 





BEATERS. 
Carpet. 
No. 17 Tinned Spring Wire.. .¢ 


No. 1 Triumph....--. 








is the only 


Per doz, 


1 10 


No. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
WO. BO FRCMIER, 5 ccccccccecs 1 10 
Egg. Per doz, 
No. 2s Imp. Dover peiiemelas $110 
No. 1 Sanat... 1 35 
No. 130 se * hotel. . 2 10 
No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned. 2 10 
‘No. 13 3 30 
No. 15 “ a - 3 60 
No. 18 oe it) oe 4 50 
BELLOWS. 
SIRO 6 on.c cscceseveceevess 40% 
Hand. 
8 9 10 12 
Per doz..$8 00 900 1000 1275 
Moulders’. 
Seeteneccassdees Per doz. 15 00 
BELLS. 
Call. 
3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
Bronzed base...... per doz. $5 00 
Cow. 
a atetntesieiadeade 60% 
BMGT «oc ccccnccceseeses: 35% 
Door. Per doz 
New Departure Automatic... $7 50 
Rotary. 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
3 -in. Old Copper Bell, ao. 7 00 
3 -in. Nickeled Steel Bell. 5 50 
34-in. Nickeled Steel Bell.... 6 00 
Hand. 
Hand Bells, polished........... 15% 
 —) | ae 15% 
PE BUN. a scccsscsesees 10% 
Ra Gopi ae eee 15% 
PE GS ccinnuseenenosc 10% 
Miscellaneous. 
Church and School, steel alloys. . .30% 
Farm, Ibs... 40 50 75 100 
ee $2 25 300 400 5 50 
BEVELS, TEE 
ae wh 's, rosewood handle, new 
el ie a are aan minbeihee Nets 
I Stanley’ w foom RAMEE. cc cccccccs Nets 
BINDING, OILCLOTH 
SOR ci-ctcventvekewenwesnsseeel 65 
es cttendeaeokonndhheoe 50&10 
| Brass, plated......ccsccccess 70&10% 
BITS. 
| Auger. 
Jenning’s Pattern..........++: 0% 
Ford’s Car and Machine....... Sa 
OO” err 30 Ky 
SS See 35 ry 
Russell Jenning’s.........-+.-. 30 iy 
Clark’s xpansive.. .50&5 ry 
Steer’s Small list, $22 00. .25 ry 
288 Large “ $26 00. .25 
Irwin Ca ee 
Ford" s Ship Auger pattern 
_. Ea aE per aE? 15% 
So. cccevaeaunannesesens 10% 
Countersink. 
No. 18 Wheeler's... - per dos + 
American Snailhead... 2 1 10 
ose o 1 30 
sh ne - : 2 
Mahew’s Flat Sc aeaes ex 
- Snail...... ve 1 50 
Dowell. 
Russell Jennings.........+-++++* 30% 
Gimlet. 
Standard Double Cut.......--; of 
German Pattern. .... per doz. $0 
| Seam Sap rere “ 
i ndessibenw ens 
tt ahi gt “ 15% 
Countersink........- : 1 
Reamer. 23 
enning’s Square..... = 
Stented Geeee..... - 
American Octagon. . es 1 
ew Driver. 1s 
oe 
No. 7 Common....- . 6 125 
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